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Two one-volume Bible commentaries have appeared in recent 
months—Dr. Lowther Clarke’s Concise Bible Commentary, 
which was noticed in our April number, and the large Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, published by T. Nelson and 
Sons. We are shortly to welcome yet another, which will be of 
special interest to readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY— 
The New Bible Commentary, to be published next month by the 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship. This is probably the most ambitious 
publishing venture which the I.V.F. has thus far undertaken. 
Several years of careful preparation, study, writing and editing 
have gone to its production. It contains about 1,200 pages—a 
million and a quarter words—and will cost the very reasonable 
sum of 35s. a copy. The volume consists of three parts: Part I 
(57 pages), containing ten General Articles, and Parts II and III, 
containing commentaries on Old and New Testament books 
respectively. The commentaries are based on the Authorized 
Version, though there are copious references to alternative 
renderings. The text is illustrated by a number of sketch maps 
and tables. 

The Editor of the Commentary is Principal Francis Davidson 
of Glasgow, and the Rev. A. M. Stibbs and Principal E. F. 
Kevan have served as Assistant Editors. In all, fifty writers 
have contributed to the work. It is thoroughly interdenomi- 
national (as the composition of the Editorial Board itself would 
indicate), and while most of the contributors belong to the 
British Isles, some have been drawn in from overseas. Thus, 
in the list of contributors we note the names of Professors O. T. 
Allis, A. A. MacRae and E. J. Young of Philadelphia, G. S. 
Hendry of Princeton and G. Ch. Aalders of Amsterdam; Dr. 
G. A. Hadjiantoniou of Athens, Dr. John McNicol of Toronto, 
Dr. Leon Morris of Melbourne and Donald Robinson of Sydney, 
and E. S. P. Heavenor of Jamaica. Among the British and Irish 
contributors whose names are familiar to our readers may be 
mentioned the late Professor Daniel Lamont, Professors J. H. S. 
Burleigh, W. J. Cameron, A. M. Renwick and G. T. Thomson; 
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Principals F. Cawley, L. McCaw, and J. Stafford Wright; 
Drs. B. F. C. Atkinson, G. R. Beasley-Murray, G, W. Bromiley, 
O. Bussey, W. Fitch and A. Ross; the Revs. J. T. Carson, 
G. N. M. Collins, H. L. Ellison, G. T. Manley, W. C. G. 
Proctor and L. E. H. Stephens-Hodge. Some of the writers have 
dealt with parts of the Bible on which they are already known to 
be specialists; thus Dr. Beasley-Murray writes on apocalyptic 
literature and contributes the commentaries on Ezekiel and 
Revelation, Mr. Stibbs is responsible for Hebrews, Principal 
Stafford Wright for Ezra and Nehemiah, and Professor Young 
for Daniel. 

The whole work is, of course, conservative and evangelical, 
but no uniformity of outlook or interpretation has been imposed 
on the contributors. The writer on Joshua, for example, main- 
tains the fifteenth-century dating of the Exodus; the writer on 
Judges prefers the thirteenth-century dating. While the scope 
of the work excludes much direct reference to other literature, 
the contributors have plainly taken cognizance of current 
literature and contemporary trends of thought. The aim 
throughout has been to make the meaning of the Biblical text 
plain to the intelligent but non-specialist reader; everything else 
(whether critical annotation or devotional and homiletical 
application) has been subordinated to this. We believe that the 
promoters of the work have succeeded in their aim, and that 
it will be a valued aid to many Bible readers throughout the 


world. 
* 
The Annual tan of The Evangelical Library was delivered 
on July 3 by Professor John Murray, of the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
The lecture, which dealt with “‘ Reformation Principles ”’, will 
be published shortly, we understand, and may be obtained for 
ls. from The Evangelical Library, 78a Chiltern Street, London, 
W. 1. Professor Murray also delivered the Tyndale Lecture in 
Biblical Theology at Cambridge on July 6, on “‘ The Covenant 
of Grace: A Biblico-Theological Study”. The Tyndale Old 
Testament Lecture for 1953 was delivered by Mr. H. L. Ellison 
of London Bible College on “‘ The Centrality of the Messianic 
Idea for the Old Testament”; the Tyndale New Testament 
Lecture, delivered by the Rev. J. W. Wenham, Vice-Principal 
of Tyndale Hall, Bristol, dealt with ‘‘ Our Lord’s View of the 
Old Testament ”’. 


“WRITTEN THAT YE MAY BELIEVE” 


THE Beloved Disciple has contributed five books to the New 
Testament; two brief letters of about two hundred and fifty 
words apiece and three larger works—a Gospel, an Epistle and 
a Revelation. 

In each of these larger writings, the author gives plainly his 
reasons for writing. The Apocalypse purports to be a hand- 
book of prophecy, given by God to Christ and from Him to His 
servant John “to shew unto His bondservants things which 
must shortly come to pass”. The First Epistle is a treatise 
developing the subject of the soul’s assurance of personal and 
eternal salvation; this is stated in 1 John v. 13: “ these things 
have I written unto you, that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life.” 

Turning to the Gospel of John, we learn that the author 
took his stand hard by the fountain-head of knowledge. 
Matthew the publican is a shadowy figure, standing in the 
second rank of the apostolate; Mark the Levite is a junior 
attendant on the apostles Peter and Paul; Luke the physician, 
a Gentile; the two latter had no direct knowledge of the events 
which they record. On the other hand, John had known Him 
that was from the beginning and seems to have been an eye- 
witness of all that he describes; this appears from John xxi. 24: 
“‘ This is the disciple which beareth witness of these things, and 
wrote these things; and we know that his witness is true.” 

Starting from the wilderness of Judza and ending at the sea of 
Tiberias, John walked with his Master through sunshine and 
shadow, in peace and in strife, in Jerusalem, Samaria and 
Galilee. 

Luke and John alone, out of the Blessed Four, reveal the 
literary laws on which their works were founded. Luke was a 
historian, John writes as a theologian. The Gentile doctor reads 
a mass of literature dealing with the life and times of our Lord, 
collects and sifts statements contributed by others, and tells of 
One who increased in wisdom and stature and in favour with 
God and man. The Jewish fisherman fixes his adoring gaze on 
Him who is the same yesterday and to-day and forever; John 
seems to ignore the very idea of growth, as he writes about the 
Ancient of days. 

Luke dates his narratives from the days of Herod the king, 
from a decree of Caesar Augustus, from the date of a tax- 
collector’s demand note, from the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
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Caesar; John starts from the beginning, far behind creation, 
and instead of telling of Bethlehem and Egypt, simply says: 
“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld 
His glory.” | 

John sets his final seal upon his work in chapter xx. 30, 31: 
“Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of His 
disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life in His name.” 

In these words the writer affirms the principle on which the 
Gospel was written, its immediate purpose and its ultimate 
profit for its readers. 


I 


The principle of writing was that of selection: John had a 
mass of material before him, the bulk of which he laid aside; 
there can be no question that he was familiar with the three 
earlier gospels, and yet there are less than twenty verses which 
can be quoted as having influenced his language or contributed 
to his knowledge. 


II 


The purpose for which he wrote was to convince his readers 
that three glorious titles are resting upon one human brow; he 
sets himself to prove the absolute identity which existed between 
the historical figure of Jesus of Nazareth, and the prophetic 
Messiah of the Hebrews, and finally the Person whose Name 
was called the Son of God. No man understands the Fourth 
Gospel until he accepts the unity of our Lord’s being, displayed 
as a tri-unity in history. 

John sits like a weaver beside his loom, handling the skeins 
of his thought, three in number, coloured scarlet and white 
and blue: in turn, he selects each strand, the scarlet of the 
suffering Messiah, the white of the sinless Son of Mary and the 
blue of the Son of God, who came down from heaven. 


1. Jesus. Why should it be necessary to write a book to 
maintain the Manhood of Jesus, a truth so familiar and so 
obvious to us all? . 

The apostle wrote during the last quarter of the first century 
of our era; the care-free rapture and the early freshness of 
Pentecost had waned and the atmosphere of church life was 
heavy and misty with speculation. 
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One of John’s contemporaries, a heretic named Cerinthus, 
said to be living in Ephesus at the same time as John, taught that 
all tangible and visible matter was essentially evil, and there- 
fore a true Incarnation of God was impossible. Jesus had not 
been born of a virgin, but was the son of Joseph and Mary, 
only differing from other men by becoming more righteous and 
wise. Cerinthus taught that the Spirit of God was first united 
to the Lord Jesus in His baptism by John. By this He was 
elevated to the peerage of heaven and revealed the Father and 
performed His miracles. Later the Christ withdrew from the 
man Jesus, who died at Calvary and was raised from the dead, 
while the “ spiritual Christ ” nemained “impassible”’, or in- 
capable of suffering. 


A second-century Father, Irenaeus, informs us that John 
wrote his Gospel in direct opposition to the tenets of Cerinthus. 


To those whose minds are of that untroubled and unspecu- 
lative order which never concerns itself with such investigations 
as the origin of evil, and who are entirely unembarrassed with 
any knowledge of early church history, such problems will seem 
merely trivial and fantastic; actually those who raised these 
‘questions did a real service to the Church in that they stimulated 
much serious enquiry into the Scriptures in the early centuries 
of our era. Nevertheless, they were pernicious heresies and had 
they prevailed, the Faith must have perished. The chief doc- 
trinal writers of the New Testament, St. Paul in the Colossians, 
- the Great Unknown who gave us the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and, above all, St. John in his Gospel and his First Epistle, wage 
relentless war with these theories and give them no quarter. 


So far from Christ being a phantom or a fictitious shadow, 
John maintains that He was true man in every respect; he alone 
amongst the evangelists tells us that He was capable of weariness 
as He walked, of thirst whether waiting at the well of Sychar 
or hanging on the cross of Calvary; He was swayed by human 
emotions, freely sharing the joy of a wedding feast in Cana or 
the sorrow of a funeral in Bethany. 

John watched the One who had robed Himself in light from 
eternity, laying aside His homespun garments in an upper room 
and kneeling to wash the feet of His followers. Most emphati- 
cally of all, he had seen a soldier plunge the point of his spear 
into the side of the Redeemer; thence, as he assures us, 
there issued forth blood and water. 
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Instead of the body of our Lord being the artificial, fleshless 
phantom of the “ Gnostics ’’, the truth is that: 
That precious stream of water and of blood, 
Which from Thy pierced side so freely flowed, 
Has put away our sins of scarlet dye, 
Washed us from every stain and brought us nigh. 


2. Christ. The Hebrew word “ Messiah”, the Greek 
“Christ”, and English word “ Anointed” are identical in 
meaning. The first form occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment, once used by Andrew when he told his brother Peter, 
“We have found ,the Messiah, which is, by interpretation, the 
Christ,” and again, on the lips of a Samaritan woman, as she 
confessed, ** I know that Messiah cometh, who is called Christ.” 

The Messianic hope enriches almost every book in the Old 
Testament and shines in every chapter of John’s Gospel. ‘In 
the earlier chapters Christ is the Lamb of God, the resting place 
of the Holy Dove, the ladder which unites heaven with earth; 
He is the true temple of God, the serpent of Moses, the fountain 
of Jacob, the manna in the wilderness and the true pillar of fire; 
He walks upon the sea, turns water into wine, satisfies the poor 
with bread, opens the eyes of the blind and raises one who has 
been four days dead. Every item of the Messianic programme, 
as foretold by the Hebrew prophets, was fulfilled both in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth and in the Anointed Christ. 


3. The Son of God. A third diadem must rest upon His 
brow; undeniably, He was Jesus “ whose father and mother we 
know ”’; indisputably, He was the Messiah foretold by Moses 
and the prophets; finally, John takes pains to prove that these 
twain are identical with the Son of God. This is categorically 
affirmed by Nathanael, Martha, and the author himself (John 
i. 49; xi. 27; xx. 31). 

The references to Christ as the Son of God are found in about 
thirty passages and are distributed as follows :— 


(a) The full phrase “the Son of God” occurs ten times, 
usually in a formal confession of the Saviour; in addition to the 
three cases quoted above we have the Baptist (i. 34) and the man 
born blind, who said “Lord I believe ” and eer 
(ix. 35—38).? 


1 In John ix. 35 the margin gives “ the Son of Man”, sind tiatuat euthinutiten 
are evenly divided; we may be glad that we believe in both; no one has any 
right to decide for one reading as against the other, until he has carefully weighed 
John’s use of both titles and has satisfied himself which of the two shines with the 
brighter lustre. 


| 
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(b) The shorter title, “ The Son,” is found seventeen times 
and suggests the intimate deep-seated love which binds the 
Persons of the Godhead; for instance, in iii. 35 we read, “ the 
Father loveth the Son and hath given all things into His hand ”’; 
and again in v. 20, “ The Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
Him all things that Himself doeth.” In the former case, the 
word translated “ love ” is dyamdw, the high illuminated love of 
unity of thought; in the latter, it is gAéw, the love of warm 
attachment (this assumes that John wished to distinguish 
between the two words, as it seems that he does in xxi. 15-17). 

The careful reader will be rewarded in pondering the sevenfold 
occurrence of “the Son” in v. 19-27. 

(c) The phrase “ only-begotten Son” occurs four times in 
this Gospel, and once again in I John iv. 9; the title describes 
a relation from which all others are excluded and stands in 
contrast to “ the first-begotten Son”, which also occurs five 
times and views the Saviour as the first of a class of “ fellows ” 
or brethren (Heb. i. 9; ii. 11). 

Thus John presents his case in defence of our Lord’s Person; 
He who was called Jesus is also the Messiah and as certainly 
He is the Son of God. 


Ill 

Finally, we are shown the practical profit of this doctrine ; 
those who believe shall have life in His Name, a fixed, un- 
forfeitable relationship with God. 

The writer is careful to explain the origin and nature of this 
new life in Christ; it involves a threefold transfer from that 
which is flesh to that which is spirit, from what is local to that 
which is universal, and from the remote future to the immediate 
present. 

First, the eternal life begins in us by a miraculous second 
birth. In his golden preface he discards the ordinary avenues 
of natural birth; this birth is “* not of bloods ” (natural descent), 
“nor of the will of the flesh ” (that is, by man’s own choice) 
nor is it “‘ of the will of a male”; it is a spiritual birth which 
lies wholly within the originating will of God (John i. 13). The 
same point is amplified in the Nicodemus story; that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit. The teacher in Israel had asked whether a man could 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb and be born. He 
knew that that was impossible and if so, how much more so 
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would be that greater miracle of remaking body and soul, mind 
and spirit! 

In His reply the Lord reminds him of what was then going on 
in Jordan only eighteen miles away: John was preaching repen- 
tance through a baptism of water, he was promising regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost; there can be no life Godward without a 
new life which is independent of our ancestors, our choice, our 
wills and which is eternal, defying death itself (John i. 13). 

Hence it is easy to see why John omits the stories of the star 
and the manger, the song of the angels and the visit of the 
shepherds; he has no birth narratives but on the last page of 
his Revelation we get an echo of these things. The shepherds 
were sent to the inn of the city of David to find a Saviour, the 
magi to the house to worship the Son of David, and so the 
message reads: “I Jesus have sent mine angel. . . I am the 
Root and offspring of David, the bright and Morning Star ” 
(Rev. xxii. 16). The evangelists Matthew and Luke devote five 
chapters to the earthly framework of the coming of the King, 
His human pedigree, His parentage and the signs attendant on 
His advent; for John, four words suffice: “‘ The Word became 
flesh.” 

Secondly, the author would lead us out from the limits of a 
fixed locality into a region of boundless space; in Jerusalem He 
rejects the house of merchandise and the robbers’ cave; in 
Samaria he ignores the empty site of a vanished temple and 
instead assures a thirsty outcast: “ Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem, 
shall ye worship the Father ’—such molehills as these are too 
low and cramped. The doctrine, according to John, embraces 
a world which God loved and offers an uplifted Son of Man, 
who will draw, not Israel only, but all men to His feet (iii. 16; 
iv. 42; xii. 32). It is easy, therefore, to see why John omits the 
institution of the Lord’s supper; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment the breaking of bread is an act to be carried out at a 
stated time and place; John’s message is, ““ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye have no life in 
you ”: for him the communion is a timeless experience, a per- 
petual banquet of the soul, as natural and as necessary as 
breathing (see chapter vi). 

Thirdly, the last transition which John would effect is to 
recall our hearts from the distant future to the living and imme- 
diate present. The earlier evangelists have preserved many 
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solemn warnings from our Lord’s lips as to the hour of His 
return and the coming of His kingdom; much detail is given as 
to falling stars, earthquakes and portents in the sky, all of it 
drawn from the language of ancient prophecies. John mentions 
none of these. He himself had sat on the slopes of the Mount 
of Corruption (2 Kings xxiii. 13) and heard the Olivet prophecy, 
but not one line of this has been preserved for us by him. For 
his brethren, equally inspired with himself, the hour of resurrec- 
tion and the day of judgment lay centuries ahead. In the mind 
of the Beloved Disciple the coming of the Lord was a daily, 
hourly experience for the lovers of Jesus (xiv. 18 and 23): the 
day of the judgment of the world took place in Jerusalem in the 
hour of His death (xiv. 31). The hour of resurrection was 
actually taking place as He spoke beside the pool of Bethesda 
and in the temple: “the hour cometh and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ” (John v. 25). The 
splitting of rocks, the shaking of sepulchres, and the rending of 
a woven veil can never be so impressive as the passage of a 
believing soul through the gateway of new birth; no angel seated 
on a stone beside an empty tomb can equal the glory of a risen 
life with Christ. 

John will not wait until a great white throne is set; from his 
standpoint, the exposure of sin, the harvesting of its bitter fruits 
and our union with our ascended Lord lie behind us, not 
before! And that his readers may know the truth of this in 
their own experience he has selected those memories which he 
records in his Gospel: “‘ These are written, that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have life in His name.” 

Abergele, 
N. Wales. HAROLD St. JOHN. 


THE MEANS OF GRACE IN 
PURITAN THEOLOGY 


THE Puritan writers were essentially pastors. In practical 
directions for the living of the Christian life, their works abound. 
Their teaching on the means of grace is rich and detailed. They 
were insistent that there were definite means, by and through 
which God, in response to faith, had promised to supply the 
believer with grace sufficient for his growth in godly living. 
These means were of direct divine appointment, and men could 
only neglect them at their souls’ peril. We have a sermon of 
Thomas Manton entitled Man’s Impotency to Help out of His 
Misery preached on the words “yet without strength” in 
Romans v. 6. In answer to the objection “If man is so im- 
potent, why press him to the use of means?” he replies that 
there are these reasons: 

(1) That we may practically see our own weakness. 

(2) Because we owe it to God—we are morally obliged thereto. 


(3) To lessen our guilt (here the story of the slothful servant of 
Matthew xxiv. 48 ff. and Paul’s phrase “ ye judge yourselves un- 
worthy of eternal life’ in Acts xiii. 46 are quoted). 


(4) If we do not something, we shall grow worse. 
(5) Without the use of means we can never hope for anything. 


He gives an example: 


Marriage is instituted for the propagation of mankind, yet the soul is 
of God only. No man abstaineth from marriage because he cannot 
beget a reasonable soul. So grace is of God; but hearing, reading, 
praying are the instituted means; and we must not abstain from these 
means because grace is not of ourselves, but God. It may be God 
will meet with us. 

Or, as a writer later in the century puts it: 


Although all holiness be effectually attained by the life of faith in 
Christ, yet the use of any means appointed in the word is not hereby 
made void, but rather established.! 


The same author is also quick to add this remark about the 
means of grace: 


We must use them as helps to the life of faith, in its beginning, con- 
tinuance and growth; and as instruments subservient to faith, the 
principal instrument, in all its acts and exercises, whereby the soul 
receiveth Christ, and walketh in all holiness by Him.? 


1 Walter Marshall, The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification (1692), ch. 13. 
* Idem. 
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Indeed, use of the means of grace is one way of testing the 
truth of a profession of Christian faith. Sibbes writes: 


Christ maketh us likewise careful to attend to all means whereby fresh 
thoughts and affections may be stirred up and preserved in us. Christ 
so honoureth the use of means, and the care he putteth into us, that 
he ascribeth both preservation and victory unto our keeping ourselves 
(“* He that is begotten of God keepeth himself,” 1 John v. 18) but not 
by himself but by the Lord, in dependence upon him in the use of 
means.! 
Commenting on the text, “It is the voice of my beloved,” 
Sibbes observes: | 
The church of God, and every Christian, takes notice of the 
means God useth for their salvation. To a dead heart it is all one 
whether they have means or no means, but a Christian soul takes 
notice of all the means.” 


In their lists of the means of grace, the Puritans differed but 
slightly. Richard Rogers, for example, distinguishes in his 
third treatise (a) three ordinary public means: the Ministry 
of the Word, the Administration of the Sacraments, and Prayer 
with thanskgiving and psalms; (5) seven private daily means: 
Watchfulness, Meditation, the Armour of a Christian, Experi- 
ence, Company and family exercises, Prayer and Reading; (c) 
lastly, two extraordinary helps: Solemn thanksgiving and 
Fasting. Some of these did not find their way into later lists, 
as they are not strictly means of grace. It is interesting to note 
that Marshall, in his Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, lays 
particular emphasis on the musical side of worship: 

Another means appointed of God, is singing of psalms,—i.e., songs of 
any sacred subject composed to a tune, hymns or songs of praise, and 
spiritual songs of any sublime spiritual matter. 

We shall now examine the various means of grace, beginning 
with public means, then going on to the private, as Rogers does. 


I 


i. We begin with sermons, or the word preached and heard. 
“It must be observed ” writes Owen, “ that the best of men, 
the most holy and spiritually minded, may have, nay ought to 
have, their thoughts of spiritual things excited, multiplied and 
confirmed by the preaching of the word.”* 


1 Richard Sibbes, The Bruised Reed (1630), ch. 23. 
* Sibbes, Bowels Opened (Sermons on the Song of Solomon, 1639), Sermon 5. 
* John Owen, On the Grace and Duty of being Spiritually Minded, ch. 3. 
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Richard Rogers, in his first treatise, deals with hindrances to 
faith, and urges his readers thus: 
Hear them therefore who are able to deliver the Lord’s message unto 
you, whose preaching is life or death to you: and if ye despise them 
in that their message, ye shall do all one as if ye despised the Lord 
imself that sent them. Hear them, I say, in the Lord’s stead, in all 
t they shall say to you from him. Learn by their ministry to see 
yourselves to be the sons and daughters of God Almighty, who, before 
the ministry of the word work upon you mightily, are his enemies, 
your hearts being set on evil works and you under his wrath justly. 
Suffer yourselves to be lanced, purged, —" seeing ye cannot 
otherwise be healed. 


Greenham wrote a little treatise entitled Of Hearing the Word, 
in which he speaks of its converting power, and gives directions 
as to how we are to hear the word. Firstly, we must prepare at 
home by serious earnest prayer. Secondly, “‘ we must hear the 
word as good Catholics, that is, we must not hear the word by 
parcels and by clauses as we list, and give ear until it come to 
our special sin and sit quietly till our body be touched: but we 
must hear universally, as well the things that mislike us, as the 
things that please us.”’ Thirdly, there must be continual hearing, 
and fourthly, we must bring a desire to practise what we hear. 
In his third treatise on the means of grace, Rogers says Christians 
should come meekly, hungrily and attentively, ready to apply 
it to themselves. Lack of reverent attention is the reason why 
many do not profit from the word. 


In a treatise on Lydia’s conversion! Sibbes gives directions for 
“attending and applying the mind”. Firstly, “if we should 
come as we would to the word preached, let us search our wants 
before we come, and all the various occasions we shall have to 
encounter with; all temptations we are like to encounter with 
let us forecast by presenting (them) to our souls.” Secondly, 
“* when we come to hear the word let us hear it with all spiritual 
subjection, as that word that hath power to command the 
conscience. The minister of God speaks in the place of God 
tome. I must give an account ofit. I will subject my conscience 
to it.” Thirdly, “let us labour by all means to bring it near to 
us that it may be an engrafted word, that the soul may be 
leavened by it.”” Fourthly, we should “add some meditation 
to these practises”. And always we should give way to the 
Spirit of God, reminding ourselves, “‘ Perhaps I shall never have 


* Sibbes, in The Riches of Mercy (1638). 


| 
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such a gale of the Spirit offered again. It may be the last sermon 
I shall hear while I live.” 

And finally, the ever-practical Baxter devotes a chapter to 
“* Directions for profitable hearing the word preached ” in his 
great Christian Directory... There are four main directions: 
(1) Hear with the understanding. (2) Remember what you hear. 
(3) Be duly affected with it. (4) Sincerely practise it. He 
considerably expounds the first two poimts (on understanding 
and memory) thus. First, directions for understanding. Private 
reading and meditation on the Holy Scriptures enables us to try 
and test the doctrine in the pulpit. Live under the clearest and 


_ most powerful preaching you can find. Do not come carelessly, 


but with a sense of the unspeakable importance of the word. 
Do not allow “ vain thoughts or drowsy negligence to hinder 
your attention”. Mark especially the design and drift and 
principle doctrine of the sermon. Mark most those things that 
are of greatest weight and concernment to your souls. Learn 
first your catechism at home, and the great essential points of 
religion contained in the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. Meditate on what you hear when you come 
home. Where you doubt, inquire of those who can resolve and 
teach you. Read holy books. Pray for wisdom. Practise 
what you have learned. Secondly, helps to memory. Under- 
stand the sermon. Be affected by it. Get to know the preacher’s 
method. Numbers are an aid to the memory. Names and 
signal words are a great help; as much as possible should be 
summed up in one emphatic word. To quote Baxter here: 


Some do very profitably contrive each of those words to begin with 
the same letter (which is good for memory, so it be not too much 
strained, I put them not upon great inconveniences); as if I were to 
direct you to the helps to your salvation and should name Powerful 
Preaching, Prayer, Prudence, Piety, Painfulness, Patience, Persever- 
ance. 


We should often go over the headings of the earlier sections as 
the sermon progresses. We should not try to take in too much. 
Taking notes during the address may be a great help; at any 


tate, we should write it down in full at home. We should also 


pray it over and discuss it with others. 


ii. The Reformation raised the ministry of the word to its 
rightful place, but ran the danger of under-estimating the value 
of the sacraments on account of its whole-hearted aversion to 


? Richard Baxter, Christian Directory, Part Il (1673), ch. 19. 
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the material, mechanical ideas of grace fostered by Rome. 
A careful reading of the Puritan writings show that they realized 
this danger, and urged their flocks to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper regularly, reverently and with faith, and to use and be 
stirred up by the sacrament of Baptism. In his chapter on the 
Sacraments in his third treatise, Richard Rogers says that they 
are not so well understood as other things because they occur 
less frequently, and because less instruction is given on them 
than on other subjects, though the writings of Peter Martyr, 
Calvin and Beza give no ground for this neglect. He continues: 
Sacraments are helps necessarily adjoined unto the preaching of the 
Word, and do visibly confirm and ratify that which the Word doth 
teach, and the Covenant betwixt God and the believer made is most 
surely sealed up and effected on both parts by them. 


They are reminders and advisers of the Christian’s profession, 
a continual antidote to weariness and an encouragement to him 
to perform his covenant obligations. | 
In his treatise Of Sacraments, Greenham explains their nature 
and use thus: 
God might have wrought miracles without the rod which he willed 
Moses to use: for he used it not for himself but for Moses and the 
people of Israel, to help their infirmities, so must we receive the 
Sacraments as helps. And as the rod in itself was a common rod, but 
being appointed of God for more excellent use, was so to be accounted 
of them: so water, bread and wine, although in themselves common, 
yet put apart for the use of the Sacraments are to be esteemed and 
received as the ordinance of the Lord for the strengthening of our 
faith, wherein also the Lord will try our obedience, whether we will 
worship him in these things which have so small a show. 


He mentions circumcision and the passover, then continues: 


Our Baptism and the Lord’s Supper answer these sacraments, there- 
fore the neglect of them requires the like punishment. 

Richard Sibbes is of the same opinion. 
The blood of Christ, this is the cleanser, this washes away our sins. 
His ordinances make it powerful and effectual to that end (for which) 
he hath appointed it for the believing soul. So the bread and the 
wine in the Lord’s Supper seem weak and feeble things; ay, but they 
are ordained to strengthen and increase faith. Here the Christian soul 
believes God can strengthen faith by his Spirit, working in us a 
nearer communion with Christ and hatred of sin thereby, blessing 
his own ordinances so that, as meat and drink refreshes, sustains and 
feeds this mortal body, so shall his ordinances by his blessing be 
effectual for the refreshing fortifying and nourishing of our souls to 
life and endless immortality. 

1 Sibbes, The Life of Faith (1629). 
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In the following passage by Thomas Goodwin we see the more 
objective side of the Puritan view set first: 
Our sacraments do primarily exhibit Christ unto a believer, and so, 
in him, all other promises are ratified and confirmed by them, and .. . 
the soul is first to look at Christ, and embrace him as tendered in 
them, and then at the promises tendered with him in them, and not 
to take the sacraments as bare seals of pardon and forgiveness.* 
This last remark is interesting as showing that the leading 
Puritans realized that there was more for a believing soul in the 
Sacraments themselves than simply an external sign and rati- 
fication. Few of them could be charged with holding the 
doctrine attributed to Zwingli. 

It was also necessary to give directions as to how the Sacra- 
ments should be received and used by the Christian. Sibbes 
gives us one great golden rule, “ Prayer must accompany the 
ordinances, because the ordinance itself is an empty thing unless 
the Spirit accompany it.”” Rogers advises the following ways of 
preparing to receive the Lord’s Supper worthily: (1) Doctrinal 
meditation on the great truths of man’s misery, redemption, the 
new birth, eternal life and the resurrection; thus consider the 
Lord’s Supper in its context. (2) We should see we have a 
strong faith in the gospel. (3) All known sin should be renounced 
and the soul be made ready to resist all its attacks. (4) Recon- 
ciliation and peace with all men. (5) A strong desire to partake 
should be present. For such serious considerations men should 
go apart and think in secret. 


iii. Public worship and prayer were assumed to be a normal 
part of the Christian’s life by the Puritans. Calvin himself said, 
“* Whosoever refuses to pray in the solemn assembly of the saints 
knows nothing of private prayer, either solitary or domestic.’ 
Rogers attributes the unprofitableness of public prayer and 
psalms of praise to the ignorance of so many. Christians should 
come reverently, repentant, acknowledging their need and in 
confidence that God will answer their prayers. Rogers has no 
objection to set prayers, for we all need to pray for the same 
things daily, so why should we not all use the same words 
together? In the singing of psalms “ such as cannot read should 
attend to them that are nearest them in the congregation, that 
they may join with them and consent to the action of praising 


1 Thomas Goodwin, Christ Set Forth (1629). 
* John Calvin, Institutes ,ch. 20 ,.paragraph 29. 
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God with the rest of the assembly; and not to gaze and toss 
vain imaginations and fantasies where they should lift up pure 
hearts and hands to God.” But he points out that our souls, 
like our bodies, need daily refreshment, and public duties with- 
out private duties are cold. Preparation before, musing and con- 
ference (i.e. discussion) afterwards are necessary. To a large 
extent, however, public worship for the Puritans was synonymous 
with the Word preached plus the sacraments and the psalms, to 
all of which reference has already been made. 


II 


We turn now to the private means. Here we are confronted 
by the Puritan “ big three” which must be examined in some 
detail—i.e. prayer, reading the Scriptures and meditation, and 
other means which, though important, are subsidiary to the 
first. 

i. The Puritan literature on private prayer is truly vast. 
Almost every sermon, certainly every treatise concerned with 
the Christian life, deals with some aspect or other of prayer. 
It is this constant reference, often incidentally, this continual 
mention of it as the sine gua non of the healthy Christian life, 
which is so impressive—just as impressive as the times when the 
subject of prayer is being explicitly and exclusively dealt with. 
It is noteworthy to observe the large amount of space which 
Calvin devotes to prayer in the Institutes. His emphasis was 
only that of the New Testament, and in following him the 
Puritans were only going back through him to the Scriptures 
themselves, as in many another instance. In the great twentieth 
chapter of Book III, Calvin says, “‘ Prayer digs out those 
treasures which the Gospel of the Lord delivers to our faith,” 
and the Puritan teaching on prayer is little more than a grand 
amplification of that theme. 

Greenham ascribes the experimental part of the Christian 
life as coming through prayer, thus: 

The word maketh known to us the riches of God’s love and strength- 
eneth faith; prayer feeleth the power of it and confirmeth it with 
feelings. The word telleth us that God hath a care of his people, 
prayer proveth that God hath a care of his people. The word saith 
God is merciful: prayer findeth by practice that God is merciful. 
The word speaketh of the majesty, power and goodness of God: 
prayer obtaineth the experience of the majesty, power and goodness of 
God. . . . Reading getteth knowledge but prayer is that that getteth 
feeling and experience. 
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Richard Rogers explains that prayer is calling upon God 
according to his will, and consists of thanksgiving, request and 
confession of sins. By prayer three things are accomplished, 
viz. (1) We are made acquainted and familiar with God. (2) 
By the bellows of prayer the graces of God are renewed in us. 
(3) By prayer we reach out effectively for the good things and 
gifts of God which our souls desire. 

Owen speaks thus of prayer: 

The duty of prayer is a means . . . to excite, stir up and draw forth the 
principle of grace, of faith and love in the heart, unto a due exercise in 
holy thoughts of God and spiritual things, with affections suitable unto 
them. Those who design not this end in prayer know not at all what 
it is to pray.’ 

Goodwin, as often, has an interesting analogy: 

Prayer and thanks are like the double motion of the lungs; the air 
that is sucked in by prayer is breathed forth by thanks.’ 


But for the excellency of this duty, for an indication of the 
delight and profit which a Christian ought to find in prayer, we 
must turn again to Sibbes. Commenting on 2 Corinthians i. 11, 
he says: 

There is not a grace but it is put into the fire, it is quickened and 
kindled by prayer. For it sets faith on work to believe the promise. 
It sets hope on work to expect the things prayed for. It sets love on 
work because we pray for others that are members of the church. It 
sets obedience on work because we do it with respect to God’s com- 
mand. Prayer sets humility on work. We prostrate ourselves before 
God and acknowledge that there is no goodness or desert in us. .. . 
It is the work of a broken heart, of a believing heart. 


Sibbes also writes with great force of the power of prayer: 


The way to stop God and the angel that hath his sword drawn over our 
heads, it is prayer. God so condescends that he will be stopped by 
prayer. So powerful is prayer that it hinders the Almighty. It makes 
the Omnipotent in some sort impotent; he cannot do that he would, 
he cannot execute his wrath; prayer binds him. When a company of 
Christians lay hold on him by prayer, he cannot do that which he 
threateneth. The only way to lay hold of God is by prayer. 


Prayer is an amazing privilege. “ Nearer we cannot come to 
God while we dwell in flesh than by lifting up the heart to him 
in fervent prayer.”* Yet it has its difficulties and its hindrances. 


1 Owen, op. cit., ch. 3. 

* Goodwin, The Return of Prayers. The whole treatise will amply repay careful 
study. 
s The Churches’ Complaint (1639). 
* Thomas Manton, Second Sermon on the Transfiguration, 1685. c 
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Prayer is not always answered, nor is it always easy. Sibbes 
reminds us in one of his meditations: 
When we pray God oftentime refuseth to give us comfort because we 
are not on good terms with him; because we should look back to 
our life past. Perhaps God sees thee running to this or that sin, and 
before he will hear thee, thou must renew thy Hor 


Manton acknowledges the difficulty of prayer. 

It is no easy thing to pray and to work a lazy dead heart into a 
necessary height of affection. The weights are always running down- 
ward, but they are wound up by force: Ps. xxv. 1, “ I lift up my heart 
to thee’”’. When our affections are gotten up, it is hard to keep 
them up; like Moses’ hands, they soon flag and wax faint. .. . A bird 
cannot stay in the air without a continual flight and motion of the 
wings; neither can we persist in prayer without constant work and 
labour: our faith is so weak that we are hardly (i.e. with difficulty) 
brought into God’s presence; and our love is so small that we are hardly 
kept there: affections flag, and then our thoughts are scattered; 
weariness maketh way for wandering; first our hearts are gone and 
then our minds, so that we have need of much labour and diligence; 
all acts of duty are drawn from us by an holy force.! 

ii. The second private duty is that of reading the Scriptures. 
The word of God is vital for our Christian lives. Rogers states 
with directness: 

It is necessary to the leading of a godly life, to believe and give credit 
to the whole of the doctrine of the word of God, to be led and guided 
thereby, as well as to have faith in the promises of salvation and the 
forgiveness of sins.” 
For those who have the leisure and the ability to read, says 
Thomas Goodwin, it is necessary that they “ should ballast 
their hearts with the word, and take in those most precious 
words and wisdom and sound knowledge to profit themselves 
and others, and to build up their own souls and (that) whereby 
they may be enabled to save their country; but now what do 
their curious fancies carry them unto to be versed in, but play 
books, jeering pasquils, romances, feigned stays, which are the 
‘curious needlework of idle brains, so as they load their heads 
with apes and peacocks’ feathers, instead of pearls and precious 
stones.”* Commenting on the words of Jude verse 25, “ though 
ye once knew this,” Thomas Manton observes: 
It is the duty of every Christian to be acquainted with the Scriptures; 
the apostle presumeth it of these Christians to whom he wrote. Now 
this is necessary in regard of ourselves, that we may know the solid 


? Manton, on James, ch. 5, v. 3, in his Commentary on the Epistle, 1651. 
* Richard Rogers, Seven Treatises, Treatise II, ch. 3. : 
* Goodwin, The Vanity of Thoughts. 
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grounds of our own comfort; every man would look over his own 
charter. . . . In regard of others, it is necessary that we discharge our 
duty to them. . . . None but full vessels will run over. Ignorant 
Christians are barren and sapless in discourse; Christians must be 
full of knowledge, not only to have knowledge enough to bring them- 
selves to heaven, but to admonish others. Not even good books 
should keep us from the Scriptures; water is sweetest in the fountain. 


Scripture should be read in families, and with prayer. Ministers 
and written commentaries are quite legitimate helps in diffi- 
culties. 


Here again is Brooks, extolling the Bible: 


If ever you would be holy, then set in good earnest upon reading of the 
Holy Scripture. Many a man has been made holy by reading the 
holy word. The Bible is the book of books, it is the only book; all 
other books in the world are but waste paper to it. . . . The Scriptures 
are the map of God’s mercy, and man’s misery, the touchstone of 
truth, the shop of remedies against all maladies, the hammer of vices 
and the treasury of virtues, the displayer of all sensual and worldly 
vanities, the balance of equity and the most perfect rule of all justice and 
honesty. . . . Ah friends, no book becomes your hands like the Bible. 
It was this book that made David wiser than his teachers; this is the 
book that makes the best preachers, and this is the book that is the 
best preacher. This book, this preacher, will preach to you in your 
chambers, in your closets, yea, in your own bosoms. This book will 
preach to you at home and abroad, it will preach to you in all com- 
panies, whether they be good or bad, and it will preach to you in all 
conditions, whether they be prosperous or afflictive.' 


We must however be sure to approach this means of grace 


rightly. Sibbes points the way thus; 


In studying the Gospel, let us come with a spirit of faith, and a spirit 
of humility and meekness. There is no breaking into these things by 
the strength of parts (i.e. natural abilities). That hath been the ground 
of so many heresies that have been in the church. Only Christ hath 
the key of David that shutteth, and no man openeth; and openeth and 
no man shutteth. He hath the key of the Scripture, and the key to 
open the understanding.” 


Further, if we are to profit by our reading we should be led into 
prayer by it. Owen remarks that when we read Scripture we 


nearly always find “ some particular matter of prayer or praise 


effectually suggested.” He continues: 


1 Thomas Brooks, Crown and 
way to happiness (1662). 


Christians would find no small advantage on many accounts ety 
they would frequently, if not constantly, turn what they read into 


Sibbes, A Glance of Heaven (1638). SEMI 
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prayer or praise unto God, whereby the instructions unto faith and 
obedience would be more confirmed in their minds, and their hearts 
be more engaged into their practice.! 

Various Puritan writers give practical rules or directions for 
Bible reading, as for the observance of the other means. Green- 
ham, for instance, in his Treatise on Directions for Reading and 
Understanding of the Holy Scriptures advises the following courses 
of action: Diligence, Wisdom, Preparation, Meditation, Con- 
ference, Faith, Practice, Prayer. Manton, commenting on 
James i. 25, “‘ be not a forgetful hearer,” suggests the following 
helps to memory: Attention, Affection, Application, Observa- 
tion, Practice and the committal of the mind to the Holy Spirit. 
And Baxter? advises those who come to the Scriptures to come 
reverently, resolved to obey, with love to Christ, humbly, com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture and praying to God for light. 
The best commentators should be read, and any difficulties 
noted down and taken to the pastor or some learned godly man 
for explanation. 

It is interesting to note the Puritan emphasis on action. Ifa 
man does not come to the Scriptures resolved to obey God’s 
commandments and to put into practice what he reads, then he 
cannot expect to be able to understand his Bible. 


iii. We turn now to the third major private means of grace— 
a means upon which all the Puritan pastors and teachers laid 
great stress, a means whose true nature was little understood, 
a rarely practised activity in their day, rarer still in our own 
day. This is meditation, defined by Baxter as “the set and 
solemn actings of all the powers of the soul”;? by Marshall 
as “‘a duty whereby the soul doth feed and ruminate upon the 
Word as its spiritual food, and digesteth it, and turneth it into 
nourishment, whereby we are strengthened for every good 
work.’” 

Richard Rogers’ work is of paramount importance here, since 
he seems to have been the first man explicitly to state the nature 
and aims of Meditation as a Scriptural means of grace. In the 
Institutes and in the works of Reformed writers prior to his 
Seven Treatises, there are examples of meditation, but the fact 


1 Owen, A Discourse on the Holy Spirit. 

* Baxter, Christian Directory, Book Il, ch. 20. 

* Baxter, The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, Book IV (1649), ch. 6. 
* Marshall, op. cit., ch. 13. 
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that meditation is a duty and a means of grace for all Christians, 
and the way to go about the business—these were set down first 
by Rogers. We meditate, he says, 
when we do of purpose separate ourselves from all other things, and 
consider as we are able, and think of some points of instruction 
necessary to lead us forward to the kingdom of heaven, and the better 
' strengthening of us against the devil and this present evil world, and to 
the well-ordering of our lives. 


_ The object we aim at he defines as 


to set our minds on work about the cogitation of things heavenly, by 
calling to remembrance some one or other of them which we know; 
and so debate and reason about the same that our affections may be 
thereby moved to love and delight in, or to hate and fear, according 
to that which we meditate upon. . . . This spiritual exercise of medita- 
tion is even that which putteth life and strength into all other duties 
and parts of God’s worship. 


It is also the great antidote to worldliness, 


for by it God bringeth to pass that the sugared baits of earthly delights 
and the transitory pleasures of the world (though Satan kindleth an 
excessive and an inordinate love of them in us) become not deadly 
poison to us, as they do to many, the Lord teaching us to see the 
painted visor and deceivable picture of them by looking into them 
thoroughly, that we may beware of them. 


For those who are perplexed and do not know where to start, 
four things to muse on are suggested: (1) Man’s unworthiness; 
(2) God’s goodness in saving him; (3) What must be guarded 
against or faithfully obeyed that day; (4) The Christian armour, 
and all other helps. 


If work and business seem to prevent meditation, it should be 
taken up as soon as the business is over; those who have no 
quiet place to be alone should meditate wherever they find 
conditions most suitable. If wandering thoughts distract us, 
the probability is that our weakness lies in “ the letting loose 
of our hearts oft-times in the day disorderly, without watching 
over them and calling them back from such endless rovings, 
that they might not forget God, but he held within holy compass, 
wheresoever we become or whatsoever we go about; for there 
must not be in us at any time an evil heart.” i ae 
resolutely cured. 

Therefore to remedy this trifling out the time when we go about to 
meditate and pray privately, and to obtain that we may be fit to per- 
form this duty and be not carried after wandering . . . we must tie up 
our loose hearts throughout the day. 
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Sibbes speaks thus of the transforming power of meditation. 
That we may be changed into the likeness of Christ, let us fix our 
meditation upon him and we shall find a change we know not how, 
insensible. . . . There is a virtue goes with holy meditation; a changing, 
transforming virtue; and indeed we can think nothing of Christ but 
it will alter and change us to the likeness of itself, because we have all 
from Christ." 

Brooks urges this duty if we are to make the best of our reading. 
Remember it is not hasty reading, but serious, meditating upon holy 
and heavenly truths, that makes them sweet and profitable to the soul. 
It is not the bee’s touching of the flower that gathers honey, but her 
abiding for a time upon the flower that draws out the sweet. It is not 
he that reads most, but he that meditates most, that will prove the 
choicest, sweetest, wisest and strongest Christian.” 

Elsewhere, the same writer speaks even more strongly: 

A man shall as soon live without his heart, as he shall be able to get 
good by what he reads without meditation.® 

How are we to set about this duty? it may be asked. The 

Puritan writers are ready with advice and directions for the 

profitable use of this great means of grace. Rogers gives the 

following rules and examples, though he adds that we should 
grow out of slavish adherence to rules in time. The Christian 
must (1) realize how infinitely “slippery, fickle, bad and 
wandering ” his heart is; this makes necessary “‘ some set time 
to check, reclaim and wean it from the world ”’: (2) watch over 
his heart throughout his life and have it in suspicion: (3) “ draw 
matter of meditation and prayer from his own wants and in- 
firmities, from God’s benefits, from the changes and mortality 
of this life . . . chiefly of love, humility, meekness, peace of 
conscience, the glory of God’s kingdom, his love’: (4) “ if he 
cannot thus do, let him read before some part of the 119th 

Psalm, some part of the Epistles of the Apostles, Christ’s 

sermons, or some part of this direction, or some meditations 

which follow, so many as conveniently he may, or any good 
matter fit for the purpose to season and well affect his mind.” 

If the Christian cannot read, he must not expect to progress so 

fast and will need others’ help, since 


the old subtle Fowler sets his snares and nets so thick in our way that 
we have no shift but to fall into them and light upon them, except 


1 Sibbes, The Excellency of the Gospel above the Law (1639). 
* Brooks, Precious Remedies against Satan’s Devices, in the *‘ Word to the 
Reader ”’ (1639). 


* Brooks, The Mute Christian, in the Epistle Dedicatory (1684). 
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with the wings of meditation and prayer we mount up on high above 

them and fly over them, which to them that cannot read will, for the 

most part, be found more hard and difficult. 
Then we must always be ready to apply verses to ourselves in 
particular. He then gives suitable matter for meditation, each 
a short pithy sentence supported with one or two Scripture 
references, e.g. “ If thou wilt find Christ sweet, thou must ever 
find sin sour,” or “ Look not to God in thy need, who re- 
gardest not him in thy ease.” 

John Owen counsels meditation as one of the means. for 
mortifying indwelling sin. He gives the following simple rules: 
Meditate of God with God; meditate on the word in the word; 
if we come short, we should make up by frequency.! The same 
writer, in a sacramental discourse on | Corinthians xi. 2, advises 
Christians to look upon Christ, which is done “ by believing 
meditation’. He adds a further interesting practical note: if 
anything is a special help in meditation—set it down, for this 
“is aS easy a way to grow rich in spiritual experience as any 
I know.” 

Richard Baxter is eloquent on the subject of meditation. 
Meditation is that duty by which all other duties are improved and by 
which the soul digesteth truths and draweth forth their strength for its 
nourishment and refreshing. Certainly, I think a man is but half an 
hour in chewing and taking into his stomach that meat which he must 
have seven or eight hours at least to digest; so a man may take into 
his understanding and memory more truth in one hour than he is 
able well to digest in many. A man may eat too much, but he cannot 
digest too well.” 

He continues with practical directions, stressing that meditation 
should be frequent, regular (though the word does not prescribe 
at what hour) and especially used on the Lord’s day. The place 
should be private, the posture as suits the Christian. 

There is one branch of this subject, one of the techniques of 
meditation, which is stressed by Baxter and occurs in the writings 
of the other Puritans also. This is the idea of meditation as 
including preaching to ourselves, admonishing ourselves. The 
root of this practice is to be found in the method of the Psalmist, 
who exhorts his own soul. Speaking of loving God as our 
Father, Felicity and End, Baxter writes: 

In all thy meditations upon all these incentives of love, preach them 
over earnestly to thy heart, and expostulate and plead with it by way of 


1 Owen, On Indwelling Sin in Believers, ch. 9. 
* Baxter, op. cit., Book IV, ch. 6. 
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soliloquy till thou feel the fire begin to burn. Do not only think on 
the arguments of love, but dispute it out with thy conscience, and by 
expostulating, earnest reasonings with thy heart, endeavour to affect 
it. There is much more moving force in this earnest talking to our- 
selves, than in bare cogitation, that breaks not out into mental words. 
Imitate the most powerful preacher that ever thou was acquainted 
with: and just as he pleadeth the cause with his hearers, and urgeth 
the truth and duty on them, by reason and importunity, so do thou in 
secret with thyself. There is more in this than most Christians are 
aware of or practise. It is a great part of a Christian’s skill and duty to 
be a good preacher to himself. This is a lawful and a gainful way of 
preaching. Nobody here can make question of thy call, nor deny 
thee a licence nor silence thee, if thou silence not thyself. Two or 
three sermons a week from others is a fair proportion; but two or 
three sermons a day from thyself is ordinarily too little. 


One important branch of meditation is self-examination, but 
we cannot do more than refer to it here. 


We turn now to consider cursorily the other means of grace 
which the Puritan divines and pastors urge Christians to use. 

i. Family Worship was a regular feature of the believing ~ 
household in Puritan times. Baxter deals with the subject at 
length in the Christian Directory.2_ Here is a summary of ais 
conclusions. The solemn worship of God in and by families is 
of divine appointment. (This does not include all forms of 
worship, for the sacraments, for example, are proper to minis- 
terial or organized churches.) He proves this by several 
arguments:—Families are societies of God’s institution with 
special advantages and opportunities for God’s worship and are 
under no prohibition as regards worship together; it is a law of 
nature that we should make the most of our opportunities; all 
subjects should glorify their ruler; all those who live in the 
presence of God ought to exercise faith and worship toward 
him together; families are sanctified societies, and there are 4 
many examples in Scripture of God’s dealing with families, 
blessing all members together. Rulers of families should teach 
the doctrine of salvation to their people, though family teaching 
should always be subordinate to ministerial. Family discipline 
is also a part of God’s worship, a service to him appointed in 


1 Baxter, Christian Directory, Part I, ch. 3; Grand Direction 11, Sub-direc- 
tion 18. 
* Baxter, op. cit., Part Il, ch. 3. 
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his Word. Solemn prayer and praises of God in and by Chris- 
tian families is of divine appointment. Normally families should 
worship twice a day, morning and evening. Later he gives 
directions for family prayer in the Christian home.' It is to be 
conducted by the master of the family himself, though rather by 
someone else than not at all. Prayers should be apt, detailed 
and circumstantial, not “a few general words spoken by rote 
that serve all times and persons alike”. As to length: 
Let it not be so short as to end before their hearts can be warm and 
their wants expressed; nor yet so tedious as to make it an ungrateful 
burden to the family. Let not the coldness and dulness of the speaker 
rock the family asleep. Pray at such hours as the family may be least 
distracted, sleepy, tired or out of the way. Let other duties concur, 
as oft as may be, to assist in prayer, as reading and singing psalms. 
Do all with the greatest reverence of God that possibly you can. | 
Study the fitness of your expressions. Use a set form if you 
cannot pray well. In no way try to replace public prayer. Teach 
your children and servants to pray for themselves. 


ii. Informal fellowship and discussion, or conference, as it 
was called, is often alluded to in Puritan writings, usually in 
passing. Baxter writes thus, for instance: 

Another help to the heavenly life is to be much in serious discoursing 
of it, especially with those that can speak from their hearts and are 
seasoned themselves with a heavenly nature. . . . Methinks we should 
meet of purpose to warm our spirits with discoursing of our rest... . 
Get then together, fellow Christians, and talk of the affairs of your 
country and kingdom, and comfort one another with such words. If 
worldlings get together, they will be talking of the world; when 
wantons get together they will be talking of their lusts, and wicked 
men can be delighted in talking wickedness; and should not Christians, 
then, delight themselves in talking of Christ, and the heirs of heaven 
in talking of their inheritance ?? 

iii. A systematic study of doctrine, normally approached by 
the learning of catechisms, was also regarded as useful, a means 
of grace for young and old. Greenham says that “ the office of 
the catechist is to make his doctrine easy to enter by giving it an 
edge in perspicuity, method, etc.”, and the duty of the 
catechized, 

Often to go over the same thing, as a knife doth the whetstone, and to 
repeat and iterate it till he have made it his own. Catechizing is milk, 
more exact knowledge is strong meat. Catechizing is the ford wherein 
a lamb may wade, more exact knowledge is the gulf wherein an elephant 
may swim. 

1 Baxter, op. cit., Part II, ch. 23. 

* Baxter, Saints’ Rest, Part IV, ch. 5, paragraph 4. 
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In this same treatise on Catechizing he mentions that the Pope’s 
bull De Motu Proprio acknowledges the supremacy of the 
Reformed faith to be due to catechizing. A more modern work 
dealing with the Puritan era, and particularly with the work of 
the Westminster Assembly, speaks of “‘ the amazing fecundity of 
catechetical manuals of the British churches ” of the period! 
and notes that the Westminster Assembly itself “‘ was eminently 
an assembly of catechists, trained and practised in the art ’’.? 
Rogers, too, emphasized the importance of knowing “ the Bible 
in order throughout” not “here and there a chapter”, and 
advised that the grounds of religion be “ by apt and fit coher- 
ences laid together in the mind ”’, that is, that the great doctrinal 
structure as a whole should be grasped. 

In The Reformed Pastor Baxter urges on ministers the duty of 
personally catechizing “‘ everyone in the parish that will submit 
thereto’. Even “ the most godly people will find it worth their 
labour to learn the very words of a catechism”. The result 
will be “* the most orderly building up of those that are converted 
and the establishing them in the faith’. But pastors should be 
gentle, remembering especially with old people that the sense 
is more important than the words. The minister should make a 
winning and encouraging introduction to the work in the 
presence of all the household, then examine them one by one 
in private. The Creed and the Decalogue should precede a 
catechism if nothing is known. Early understood questions 
should be put on the main points, questions with straightfor- 
ward answers. Not, for instance, “‘ What is God?” 

Children are, of course, important subjects of such individual 
doctrinal instruction. The Puritan view of the importance of 
the early years is fitly expressed by Greenham in his Sermon on 
the Education of Children. 

Some there be that will not have their children taught until they be 
ten or twelve years old because (as they say), before that age they have 
but an apish imitation. To whom I answer, that although they cannot 
deeply discern, nor profoundly conceive things, yet how many things 
before those years both will they receive and remember? And I 
demand, if children be apish in imitation of evil whilst they be young, 
which they will have the habit of when they be old, why may they not 
much more better do apishly good when they are young, which they 
may do carefully when they are old? 


* Warfield, The Westminster Assembly and Its Work (O.U.P., New York, 1931), 
p. 64. 

* Warfield, op. cit., 

* Baxter, The 9 rd (1656), ch. 6. 
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iv. Experience itself can teach us much, and in this sense it 
becomes a means of grace if we profit by it, recalling the lessons 
God has taught us. In his third treatise, Richard Rogers com- 
pares “* knowledge which we learn by proof and trial” with 
“bare knowledge that men have by rule or instruction only ” 
the difference between the economist and the business-man. 
Until we take note of God’s promises and judgements working 
out in us and in the world, we do not really progress in the 
knowledge of God. There is an interesting paragraph which 
is worth quoting in full. It is headed “ This way 2 Chris- 
tians and preachers should begin to seek experience”. He 
relates this story: 

When I was a young man and first began to look after the life to come, 
I was conversant with one who began to preach, and the text thac he 
should handle at a certain time gave the hecessary occasion to 
him of reproving a sin which he saw clearly himself to commit 
usually, but never observed it so much till that time in which he must 
speak against it. When he saw and better considered of it, he was sore 
pricked in conscience to see such a blemish in himself, and as much 
troubled, for that he must inveigh against that sin openly before the 
hearers, which he was guilty of in the sight of God and of his own 
conscience. He brake off his study, being in providing to preach the 
next day. He could not resolve to rebuke that in other, being himself 
an offender in the same kind, and so to lay burdens on others, and 
himself to seem innocent. But (he) humbled himself to God, con- 
fessed his sin and professed the forsaking of it, craving forgiveness of it 
before he durst proceed in his study for this sermon. And after that 
he was wary to do the like in his preaching, namely, that he might 
clear himself of that sin which he must condemn in others. Since, I 
have noted how rare (this) is in men of his calling. 


Sibbes deals with the value of experience in this way: 


For our better encouragement . . . we should often call to mind the 
former experiences which either ourselves or others have had of God's 
goodness, and make use of the same for our own spiritual good. . . . 
We should take notice of God’s dealings with us in sundry kinds; 
how many ways he hath refreshed us, and how good we have found 
him in our worst times. After we have once tried him and his truth, 
we may safely trust him. God will stand upon his credit, he never 
failed any yet, and he will not begin to break with us... It was a 
course much tending unto the quickening of Christians if they would 
communicate one to another their mutual experiences.! 


Again, the same writer says: 
If we were well read in the story of our own lives, we might have a 
divinity of our own, drawn out of the observation of God's particular 


1 Sibbes, The Soul's Conflict (1635), ch. 18. 
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dealing toward us; we might say, this and this truth I dare venture 
upon, I have found it true, I do build all my happiness upon it.' 

v. Other reading, that is, the study of books other than the 
Scriptures, is advocated by most of the Puritan writers. The 
very fact that they had so much of their work printed shows that 
they realized the great power of Christian books. There was 
to be a definite method in reading helpful books. In the preface 
to his Seven Treatises, Rogers gives some interesting directions 
on how to read his book. He advises the Christian reader 
thus: 


First therefore let him read the contents of it briefly set down in the 
Table before the Book, to help his memory, then the marginal notes of 
the Chapters. And if he conceive and understand the short sum of it so 
set down, then let him read the Book, itself, till he be acquainted with 
and understand it: wherein, if his capacity be the weaker and 
shallower, he must desire the help of some which are more skilful 
(and better able to see the drift, scope and meaning of it) than himself, 
especially in such parts of it as are hard and difficult either to under- 
stand or to practice. 
His final piece of advice is: 
Read with a quiet, teachable and meek spirit, desirous of that which 
I labour to bring thee to, rather than with a curious head to carp and 
cavil, or censure that which thou dost not practise nor follow. 
- Later Rogers deals with reading as a means of grace, and deals 
with five questions—What? Who? When? How? Why? (1) 
What could be read? The Bible, the canonical Scriptures first 
of all, obviously, but other sound and godly books too, 
And of those that are to be read, some are fittest to inform the judg- — 
ment and the understanding to make wise and skilful the reader in the 
knowledge of divine things, as Calvin’s Institutions, Peter Martyr’s 
Commonplaces, Beza’s Confessions, etc. Some help more specially to 
practise knowledge by confirming faith and endeavouring to keep a 
good conscience, of which sort are those which direct a Christian to a 
godly life, and I may not be ashamed to say, that this book in which I 
have travailed and taken some pains, is one tending to that end. And 
’ some help to both, as the worthy labours of Mr. Perkins are herein the 
principal of our time, containing the sum of many learned authors in 
a plainer manner, about the matter of Christianity. 
Rogers advises Christians to prefer books to “‘ other manner of 
household implements ” such as “‘ Cards and Tables and such- 
like stuff” without which some think their house is naked. 
When books have been bought, care must be taken “ to see that 
they be not cast into bench holes nor suffered to lie inoccupied 


1 Sibbes, op. cit., ch. 33. 
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with cobwebs”. (2) Who should read? Everybody. (3) When? 
As often as is convenient, and the duty is binding on ministers. 
(4) How? Not with great learning; any soundly converted and 
catechized Christian with some measure of assurance and holi- 
ness can profit. We must see the parts of the book in relation 
to the whole, and meditate on what we have read. (5) To what 
end? Our object is fourfold: (1) Knowledge—instruction in 
the will of God. (2) Refuting of errors and false doctrine. (3) 
Reproof of vices in others and ourselves. (4) Comfort. 

Baxter too deals with reading! and some of his remarks are 
worth noting. Of all the Puritans it was he who was most 
conscious of the value of books for the conversion and spiritual 
growth of sinful, uninstructed men. “ Many an one may have a 
good book even any day or hour of the week, that cannot at all 
have a good preacher.”” On the whole he concludes that reading 
gives more knowledge than hearing, though in affecting the 
heart the sermon is more powerful. Reading is specially recom- 
mended for four classes of people:—Masters of families that 
have more souls to care for than their own; poor people and 
servants and children that are forced on many Lord’s days to 
stay at home, while others have the opportunity to hear; people 
who live where there is no preaching, or as bad, or worse than 
none; vacant persons that have more leisure than others. He 
then gives two main directions. The first is: Keep the devil’s 
books out of your hands and house. “I mean cards and idle 
tales and play books and romances or love books, and false 
bewitching stories.” He also includes books likely to foment 
civil or ecclesiastical strife on his “ black list”. Secondly, 
“when you read to your family, let it be seasonably and gravely, 
when silence and attendance encourage you to expect success; 
and not when children are crying or talking, or servants bustling 
to disturb you.”” He then adds a book list, in which he mentions 
most of his own books by name, as well as the earlier Puritan 
classics. 


vi. Watchfulness is set in the first place by Richard Rogers in 
his list of private means to be used daily. It is an attitude rather 
than a physical action or material ordinance, and because it is 
not strictly parallel to the other means of grace, it was not 
mentioned with them by other Puritans. But it is certainly one 
of the most necessary and admirable qualities in the Christian, 


1 Baxter, Christian Directory, Part I, ch. 21. 
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as the Puritans saw him. Surrounded by hostile influences and 
continually attacked by a traitor within, the Christian must lead 
a life of constant vigilance. In all conditions, in blessing or 
adversity, he must watch. Watchfulness is “‘ worthily set in the 
first place, seeing it is an eye to all the rest”, says Rogers. With 
prayer we must watch our heart and our conduct. This is not 
an over-strict demand, for experience proves that it brings 
blessing. The best men have fallen because they were not 
watchful. True watchfulness is nothing like Popish vigils and 
watches, since it comes from faith and has as its object obedience 
to the commandments of God. Some words of Richard Baxter 
(not without their humorous side) show the detailed practical 
outworking of this attitude. He is giving directions on how to 
spend the normal weekday, and advises: 
Proportion the time of your sleep aright (if it be in your power) that 
you waste not your precious morning hours sluggishly in your bed. 
Let the time of your sleep be rationally fitted to your health and 
labour, and not sensually to your slothful pleasure. About six hours 
is meet for healthful people, and seven hours for the less healthful, 
and eight for the more weak and aged, ordinarily. The morning hours 
are to most the most precious of all the day for all our duties; especi- 
ally servants that are scanted of time must take it then for prayer, if 
possible, lest they have none at all. Let God have your first awaking 
thoughts: lift up your hearts to him reverently and thankfully for 
the rest of the night past, and briefly cast yourselves upon him for the 
following day. . . . And if you have a bed-fellow to speak to, let your 
first speech be agreeable to your thoughts. It will be a great help 
against the temptations that may else surprise you, and a holy 
engagement of your hearts to God for all the day. Resolve that pride 
and the fashions of the times shall never tempt you into such a garb of 
attire as will make you long in dressing you in the morning; but wear 
such clothing as is soon put on. It is a dear-bought bravery (or 
decency as they will needs call it) which must cost every day an 
hour’s . . . time extraordinary: I had rather go as the wild Indians, 
than have those morning hours to answer for, as too many ladies 
and other gallants have. If you are persons of quality you may 
employ a child or a servant to read a chapter in the Bible, while you 
are dressing you, and eating your breakfast (if you eat any). Else 
you may employ that time in some fruitful meditation,. or conference 
with those about you, as far as your necessary occasions do give leave. 
As (for instance) to think or speak of the mercy of a night’s rest, and 
of your renewed time, and how many spent that night in hell, and how 
many in prison, and how many in a colder harder lodging, and how 
many in grievous pain and sickness, weary of their beds and of their 
lives, and how many in distracting terrors of their minds; and how 
many souls that night were called from their bodies, to appear before 


* Baxter, Christian Directory, Part I, ch. 17. 
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the dreadful God: and think how fast days and nights roll on! and 
how speedily your last night and day will come! If more necessary 
duties call you not away, let secret prayer by yourself alone, or with 
your chamberfellow, or both, go before the common prayers of the 
family; and delay it not causelessly, but if it may be, let it be first, 
before any other work of the day. Yet be not formal and super- 
stitious to your hours, as if God had absolutely tied you to such a 
time: nor think it not your duty to pray once in secret and once with 
your chamberfellow, and once with the family every morning, when " 
more necessary duties call you off. That hour is best for one which is 
worst for another: to most, private prayer is most reasonable as soon 
as they are up and clothed; to others, some other hour may be more 
free and fit. 

We have now surveyed, though inadequately, the great pano- 
rama of growth in grace and the means of grace. These subjects 
cover the whole of the Christian life, upon all aspects of which 
the Puritans wrote so warmly and so practically. The amount 
of material available when dealing with these topics is staggering. 
The riches seem inexhaustible. Such an article as this can only 
bring to light gems and nuggets of this vast spiritual treasure, 
but no more. Each man can, however, dig for himself, and 
encourage others to dig. To-day we need the teaching which 
these men can give. I can do no better in conclusion than to 
quote some words of Richard Rogers to those seeking to grow in 
grace and to discover and use the appointed means: 

I appoint (to them) no new or strange way, but faithfulness and con- 
stancy in keeping of that which hath already been shown them... 
assuring themselves that God will not be wanting from time to time in 
giving good success in the same unto them. Then, as the corn rooted 
in good ground, through the blessing of God by seasonable weather, 
becometh far unlike that (in a few months) which it was at the new 
coming up and appearing above the ground; so shall they, by the 
same means, daily continued in reverence and faith, become far unlike 
themselves which they were at the first beginning; and they shall find 
(as I have said) through the sunshine and dew of God's blessing, that 
increase which before they never looked for. 


Sheffield. O. R. JOHNSTON. 


THE MODERN ESCHATOLOGICAL DEBATE 
(Concluded) 
x 


THERE seems little doubt that the New Testament gives us 
teaching on eschatology without committing itself to any 
specific conception of time. It is usually content to express the 
truth in terms of limited or limitless duration. On the analogy 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, however, where a formed doctrine 
is not given either, it may be that the eschatological teaching of 
the New Testament requires definite clarification in our theology. 
If so, must we not go on to form a time-concept on the analogy 
of the Incarnation? Must we not say with Karl Barth that 
because the Word has become flesh it has also become time? 
(Kirchliche Dogmatik 1/2, p. 55; see 2/1, pp. S5Of., and 3/2, 
pp. 524 ff.) And further, that we have to do with that new time 
here and now even in the midst of old time? That would mean 
that the eschatological tension is to be thought of as between 
new time in the new creation, and old time as we still know it in 
the continuation of this fallen world. That would also mean 
that new time is as yet concealed under the form and fashion of 
old time, or—shall we say ?—under the likeness of sinful time. 
. To work out this relation carefully we must undoubtedly go 
back to its ground in the Incarnation, for in the person of Jesus 
Christ, in His God-Manhood, we have consummated already 
the union of the eternal and the temporal. And may we not 
think of that helpfully in terms of the great Chalcedonian doc- 
trine of the hypostatic union? Just as in Christ God and man 
are united in such a way that there is neither fusion on the one 
hand nor yet separation on the other, without any diminishing of 
the completeness or perfection of deity or of humanity, so here 
too we may think of there having taken place in the Incarnation 
as it were a hypostatic union between the eternal and the 
temporal in the form of new time. And just as Christ for ever 
lives our Mediator and our Atonement, in whom all things 
cohere, and in whom all things in heaven and earth will be 
brought back to the fullness of God, so we must think here of a 
union between the eternal kingdom of God and the new creation, 
indeed a union between the eternal and time made new in Christ 
Jesus, and of that as an abiding union even in the heart of our 
world’s estrangement. But here we must go a step beyond 
Chalcedon and, remembering that the Captain of our salvation 
was made perfect through suffering, carry the hypostatic union 
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in our thought through the Cross to its perfection in the Resur- 
rection. We must think therefore of the union between the 
kingdom of God and new time as having in Christ entered into 
the heart of our alienation from God, into the heart of the con- 
flicts of history, and in the teeth of all the contradictions of sin 
- and all the abstractions (in T. E. Hulme’s sense of the word) of 
fallen time as having perfected itself through the Cross and 
Resurrection into the abiding triumph of a perfection in God 
which both consummates the original purposes of creation and 
crowns it with glory. 

Now we are able to see that the eschatological tension is really 
twofold. It is the union achieved in the tension between the 
eternal and the temporal, and also in the tension between the | 
holy and the sinful. The central fact in this for eschatology is, 
this: that the union of the eternal and the temporal, or (as we 
have spoken of it earlier) the bringing together of the apocalyptic 
and prophetic views of the Kingdom, in the conditions of our 
humanity and our history inevitably creates a new tension— 
that between the new creation and the fallen world. Eschato- 
logies make shipwreck of themselves when they concentrate on 
one or the other of those two tensions. “ Realized teleology ” 
concentrates upon the relation between the new creation and the 
old as if it were the perfected union of the eternal and the 
temporal, where the tendency is to jump straight into the 
Kingdom of heaven from the incarnational fact of Bethlehem, 
without due acknowledgement of a perfection achieved only 
through the Cross. “ Realized eschatology ” concentrates upon 
the relation between the eternal and the temporal in terms of the 
tension between the new and the old, where the tendency is to 
think of the Kingdom of God as jumping into the midst through 
the crucial fact of the Cross and the Resurrection without due 
acknowledgment of the incarnational fact of Bethlehem. Both 
these views eliminate the eschatological tension here and now, 
the former because it thinks of the teleological end as realized 
here and now, the latter because it thinks of the eschatological 
end as realized here and now. However, against both these 
views Christology teaches us that the entry at) Bethlehem and 
its perfection, in the Cross and Resurrection, of an abiding union 
between God and man, because it is the first-fruits of the new | 
creation, inevitably entails conflict in the conditions of time and ~ 
history. That is why, although we must say that the Kingdom 
of God has come already and come in power, we must also say 
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that the conflict continues in time just because the new creation 
is here and now breaking up the old until the hour when the 
veil of sense and time in the fallen world will be torn aside and 
the Kingdom of God will come at last with observation in 
the new heaven and the new earth. 

It is because the teleological end must be interpreted eschato- 
logically, placing the decisive event in the birth, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, that we must reject all liberal 
doctrines of a Kingdom of progress. It is because the eschato- 
logical end must be interpreted teleologically that we must re- 
ject equally the view that the Parousia is past and gone and the 
Kingdom fully present because it has been completely realized 
in the resurrection and ascension of Christ. Behind both views 
there lies a faulty Christology. But just because the decisive 
event in the birth, death and resurrection of Christ entails in 
our fallen world a new creation we must go on to teach a 
* doctrine of eschatological fulfilment or development through 

history. That is —_ the New Testament ends with the 

Apocalypse. 

Apocalypse in its deepest sense is the unveiling of Jesus 
Christ, who has come ihto our world and history as the suffering 
Servant or the Lamb of God, as the transcendent Son of God. 
At His death and resurrection the veil of the Temple was torn 
aside and men beheld the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father full of grace and truth. In Jesus Christ we think of the 
Kingdom of God as having entered our world, as veiled behind 
history, behind the forms and fashions of this age, so that we 
are unable to see it directly, just as men were unable to discern 
the Christ behind the likeness of sinful flesh except by revelation 
or apocalypse. The pattern of that Kingdom cannot be dis- 
cerned by the inspection of the course of history. But in the 
Spirit on the Day of the Lord it is possible for faith to see 
proleptically if only under the shadow of God’s hand something 
of the glory of God that passes through history. Apocalypse | 

_ aepre is the unveiling to faith of history already invaded | 
and conquered by the Lamb of God. Apocalypse is the un- 
veiling to faith of the new creation as yet hidden from our eyes 

_ behind the ugly shapes of sinful history, but a new creation 

already consummated and waiting for eschatological unfolding 
or fulfilment in the advent presence of Christ. No doubt we 
are unable to trace the lineaments of the Kingdom of God in 
history, but it is nevertheless a fact that even now God governs 
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and orders the course of the world so as to make all things to 
work together for good, and-even the wrath of men to praise 
Him. The key of the ages, the clue to history, is Christ cruci- 
fied, the Lamb of God. It is the man who in faith has seen the 
veiling and unveiling of Jesus Christ who can penetrate apoca- 
lyptically behind the guilt and wrath of history and see the 
veiling and unveiling of God’s Kingdom in it all. And yet even 
the children of faith will be surprised at the last day, as our Lord — 
taught in the parable (Matt. xxv. 31 ff.). The achievements of 
the Church in time are not what they appear, for even when she 
has done that which she ought to do she must confess that she 
is an unprofitable servant. The Kingdom of God is concealed 
even behind the forms and fashions of the Church, all of which 
must pass away at the final judgment. Only God can fulfil 
the purpose of history. The New Jerusalem comes down from 
above. 

God has already put everything under the feet of Christ, but 
Christ must reign nevertheless until all His enemies are put under 
His feet (1 Cor. xv. 27, 32). We do not see that as yet, but we 
do see Jesus (Heb. ii. 8). That is the faith and hope of the 
Church. Between the times faith and hope are confirmed and 
nourished by the two sacraments of the Word made flesh, 
baptism and holy communion, which are essentially signs 
belonging to the fullness of time, that is to say filled with the 
complete incarnate presence of the Son of God, who gives 
Himself to us in forgiveness and reconciliation through the 
cross and the resurrection. In baptism that is communicated 
in a once-and-for-all sense, in which the wholeness of Christ 
and the completeness of our salvation are particularly en- 
shrined. In baptism we have to do with the new creation, the 
perfect body of Christ into which we become incorporated. In 
holy communion, on the other hand, we have to do with the 
continuance of that in conditions of time, with the Church as 
the bodying forth in this fallen world of communion with 
Christ. These two sacraments correspond to the twofold 
tension of Christian eschatology. The doubleness of the 
eschatological tension of the Parousia as both a presence and a 
coming, as something once for all and yet as the showing forth 
of that until the Lord come, is enshrined in both of them, but 
the emphasis upon the once-and-for-all union of God and man, 
of the eternal and the temporal, falls most heavily upon the 
sacrament of baptism, while in the sacrament of communion 


Py 
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we have most the emphasis upon the continuation of that in the — 


contradictions and abstractions of fallen time. If in the sacra- 
ment of baptism there is enshrined the faith that once for all 
we have been put in the right with God through Jesus Christ, 
in the sacrament of holy communion we have the unshakeable 
conviction that in the presence of Christ we are in the wrong 
and we need to receive constantly communion in His body and 
blood “for he that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet”. If at baptism we think of our union with Christ as 
opus dei which takes place in and for its own sake, at com- 
munion we think of the same union inserted into our flesh and 
blood, into time and history as we partake of flesh and blood. 
If at baptism we think of our having died and risen with Christ, 
new creatures, so that old things are passed away and all things 
are become new, at holy communion we think of that creation 
not only as a datum but as a dandum which must ever be given 
from moment to moment in the conditions of our passing and 
inful world so that every time we communicate is eschatological 


V time (Kairos) until we drink it new in the Kingdom. Unques- 


tionably, therefore, the two sacraments are given to us to 
enshrine the double consciousness of the New Testament 
eschatological faith and hope, to enable us to hold in the grasp 
of our faith and hope the Parousia as both a real presence here 
and now and yet as an advent presence still to come. At the 
same time both sacraments make it quite clear that the King- 
dom of God is amongst us not in word only with suspended 
action, not in Spirit only, but in deed and in power, as real act 
in time, as word-deed enacted in our flesh and blood and inserted 
into history. But precisely because it is both, it is both an 
abiding reality and also an eschatologically repeated event until 
Christ come. 

In view of this teaching from the sacraments there are several 
things that must be said about the eschatological relation when 
the union with God in Christ is inserted into history. 

(1) It is not an easy relation. Just as it became fact and 
reality for us once and for all only through the desperate 
passion of the Cross, so we can only follow Christ by bearing 
the Cross daily. “I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me” (Gal. ii. 20). While on 
the one hand we are given the real presence of the whole Christ, 
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yet on the other hand that is to be realized in sacramental 
obedience enacted into our daily life. It is a reconciliation, as we 
have seen, thrust into a world that continues in its estrangement 
from and contradiction to God, and that is why in addition to 
the sacrament of baptism we have the Eucharist. We are 
taught thereby that while in new time we are complete in 
Christ Jesus, yet in the conflicts and abstractions of fallen time 
we are unable to realize that wholeness, but must nevertheless 
reckon that we are dead to the old life and created again in 
the new. That means that while in faith we are a new creation 
yet we are unable as yet to join body and soul, the invisible and 
the visible, the material and the spiritual, in any closer union 
than is given to us in the tensions of the Cross through holy 
communion. The two sides are joined together only in the 
death and resurrection of Christ. To add therefore a sacrament 
of wholeness, of body-soul union, or to transmute the gift of 
healing from the strenuous domain of petitionary prayer to the 
sacramental domain is to deny the sacrament of the Eucharist 
that we must take up our cross daily, die daily, and constantly 
- communicate in the body and blood of Christ. It is to heal 
the hurt of God’s people too lightly, and to evade the fact that 
it must be inserted into the conditions of time, into the heart of 
our struggles and conflicts, redeeming the time. It is to deny 
that although we are redeemed we wait for the redemption of 
the purchased possession. It is to deny the eschatology of the 
Eucharist: “ As often as ye break this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s death till he come.” However, 
although the tension between the invisible and the visible, the 
new and the old, cannot be resolved in time as we know it, it 
remains the function of the Church in the world to carry the 
union already perfected in Christ into all the conditions of 
time, and how the Church is straitened until it is accom- 
plished. The Church has therefore the sacrament set at the 
heart of her worship in order that she may indeed be the 
suffering servant in the world, although no doubt she will pray 
desperately: ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” But let it be quite clear that unless the Church that 
communicates in the body and blood of our Lord is prepared 
to throw herself into the heart of the world’s trouble, however 
costly that may be, and act out there the communion which is 
her very life, she does not take up the cross and follow her Lord. 
It is thus that “ the Kingdom of God presses in and men of 
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determined purpose lay impatient hands on it’ (W. Manson, 
Jesus the Messiah, p. 65). The Church can do that because she 
knows her Lord in the power of His resurrection. 

(2) The perfect union of God and man that has broken into 
time in the virgin birth, inserted into history at the Cross, and 
yet is not the prisoner of fallen time because of the resurrection, 
entails a new creation that travels through old time inasmuch as 
Christ Jesus lives on. Although we must communicate again 
and again in the ever given presence of Christ in the sacrament 
of holy communion, there is a sense in which faith is continu- 
ously feeding upon the flesh and blood of Christ, and the Church 
has eternal life abiding in her (John vi, xv). That is the reality 
which Romans and Anglicans strive to grasp in their doctrine 
of apostolic succession construed as temporal and historical 
continuity. But when it is so construed it fails to realize the 
important eschatological element in the Eucharist, in which 
the Church receives every time she communicates the judgment 
of the Cross upon the forms and fashions of this passing world, 
even upon the orders of the Church so far as they partake of 
the forms and fashions of this world. And that judgment in 
the death of Christ must be shown forth until He come. Never- 
theless, behind it all there is the ever-living continuity of Christ 
Himself, the new creation. And it is precisely because there is 
that continuity travelling through and under the visible and 
historical continuities that the latter are disrupted, and inevitably 
break up, for the axe is laid to the root of the tree. Whenever 

Voore Church denies that eschatological element in the Eucharist 
it becomes a human Church, for it denies then that the Church 
transcends herself in the new creation, and tries to perpetuate in 
faith an un-crucified Christ who has not really made all things 
new in the power of the resurrection. It is precisely because the 
Church lives on in the power of the resurrection that she must 
refuse to be imprisoned in the wrappings of human systems and 
decisions. Because she is already a resurrected body the | 
Church cannot claim, without arresting repentance and quench- 

_ ing the Holy Ghost, that historical succession in this fallen world 

¢ is of the esse of the Church. Nevertheless, we have in the 
sacraments, in the union between the visible and the invisible, 
the material and the spiritual, eschatological pointers to the 
fact that the complete union which we possess in faith here and 
now will be unveiled finally in a new heaven and new earth, when 
not only in faith but in the fullness of sight there will be perfect 
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union between the visible and the invisible, material and 
spiritual, sense and faith. Apart from that consummation the 
sacrament of communion has no final meaning, for that con- 
summation is the fulfilled joy of triumph. “ Be of good cheer. 
I have overcome the world.” 

(3) It is apparent therefore that the wholeness of Christ given 
to us in the sacraments can be thought of only in terms of “ 
eschatological repetition. That is the way in which the con- 
tinuity of the new creation and of new time is manifest in the 
midst of old time. It could not be otherwise. Temporal 
repetition, as in the Roman doctrine of the Mass or the episcopal 
doctrine of succession, strikes at the heart of the sacrament 
‘as opus dei and at its once-for-all character. Temporal repeti- 
tion in whatever form is the attempt to perpetuate the parti- 
cularity of the Incarnation as extension in fallen time (as 
though Jesus Christ had not risen again), as something that 
can continually be taken up and handled, as temporal object 
secure in the conditions of a fallen world. It is a desire to 
possess God, and to domesticate the Spirit in the continuity of 
space and time, and confounds the wholeness of Christ with a 
degenerate historical catholicity. The New Testament Gospels 
in the accounts of the Transfiguration and the Resurrection 
appearances teach us that the transfigured and risen Christ 
cannot be perpetuated in the institutions and conditions of this 
passing world. He inevitably vanishes out of our sight. We 
cannot anticipate the Second Advent; of that hour not even 
the Son of Man knew. Without any doubt whatsoever His 
Teal presence is with us, and yet He is still to come. Christ does 
not communicate Himself to us here and now as He will at the 
Second Advent, nevertheless it is as fully real as it will be then. 
In the repeated communicating in the body and blood of Christ 
in the sacrament, the continual feeding of faith upon Christ 
(John vi) is crowned with vision, but because Christ is wholly 
identical with Himself, and the new creation is a new creation 
and cannot be identified with this present evil world, it is a Christ 
who vanishes out of our sight again and again, for we walk by 
faith as yet, not by sight. It. is, however, because faith is 
crowned with vision in the sacrament again and again, the 
vision of the transcendent Christ, the Alpha and the Omega, the |. 
beginning and the end, who cannot be expressed in terms of 1 
this fallen world (Rev. i. 13 ff.), that apocalyptic images are an 
inner necessity for faith. It is faith reaching forward in eager 
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- expectation of sight because it is faith that has already seen 
invisibly the risen Saviour. And faith knows that that day will 
come when Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, will return 
and the veil will be torn aside and we shall see Him as He is and 
become like Him. 


University of Edinburgh. TORRANCE. 
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REPENTANCE 


THE call to repentance is emphasized throughout the Word of 
God; it is the burden of many a passage in the Old Testament, 
it is the theme of many a New Testament utterance. Upon 
page after page, in generation after generation, sinful and 
rebellious people are called to repent of their sin and return 
to God. Here is one of the important factors in the presentation 
of the Word of God to the people. This is no less true in the 
preaching of the evangelist than it was in the proclamation of 
the prophet. The evangelist, when he presents the Gospel, is 
dealing with people in their sins; and such an audience must 
repent and turn to God if they would know the blessings of the 
Gospel. Repentance is therefore an important matter in the 
sinner’s return to God. There is no turning to God unless there 
is a turning from sin, and if the evil-doer would come back to 
God in the Gospel way he must humiliate himself in the pre- 
sence of God and repent of his sin. 


What is repentance? A most reliable definition is that given 
in the Shorter Catechism: “* Repentance unto life is a saving 
grace, whereby a sinner, out of a true sense of his sin, and 
apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ, doth, with grief 
and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God, with full purpose 
of, and endeavour after, new obedience.” To be repentant, 
therefore, is to have a clear sense of the guilt and the pollution 
of sin, to have a grief over sin and a hatred of it. This is a 
hatred which reveals itself in a turning away from sin as a 
loathsome thing. It is true that the word from which “ repen- 
tance” comes signifies a change of mind, but it should be 
recognized that it is a change of mind accompanied by deep 
emotional experiences. So many would speak and write of 
these things as if emotional accompaniment were anathema. 
But is not the cry of the repentant the cry of the broken-hearted ? 
When the people of Nineveh repented they mourned and fasted 
as they turned from their sin and cried to God. Beside this 
sense of sin and grief over sin, there is also a consciousness that 
God is merciful and will forgive the repentant as he turns from 
evil to live in obedience to Him. Repentance is not just cold 
intellectualism; it is an experience through which the sinner 
passes as he, conscious of the loathsomeness of his sinfulness, 
returns to God and pleads for mercy. 
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Limiting our consideration of this theme to its usage in the 
New Testament let us consider :— 
I. THE EMPHASIS IN THE SPOKEN WORD | 


As we open our New Testament the first voice we hear is 
that of John the Baptist. He is the last representative of the 
old dispensation so soon to end. With what prophet-like words 
he met those who came to him. To the Sadducees and Pharisees 
he said, “‘ O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet 
for repentance ” (Matt. iii. 7 f.). As he is introduced to us it is 
as the prophet preaching in the wilderness of Judea saying, 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 
ili. 2). He raised his voice after the silence of the years, and 
cried, Repent! ”’ 

The echoing of the voice of the Baptist had hardly died away 
when Jesus came forth. As He began His public ministry He 
said, “ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel ’’. His was the voice 
that invited, that entreated, that warned; but it was also the 
voice which commanded. It was this voice of command which 
rung out as He declared, “ Repent ye”. Then, as John the 
apostle saw the unveiling of Christ on the isle of Patmos, he 
saw Him as the Son of man in the midst of the lampstands. He 
is the One the churches would know as the Searcher of the 
reins and hearts. First He speaks to the church which has 
left its first love and says, ““ Remember from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works” (Rev. ii. 5). Time 
and time again this call is reiterated in the letters to the churches, 
till at last He calls the lukewarm Laodiceans to “ be zealous 
therefore, and repent ”’ (Rev. iii. 19). 

The disciples were being sent forth on what has come to be 
known as “ the mission of the Twelve”. They were sent forth 
two by two and were given power over the unclean spirits. 
Then we read, “ They went out, and preached that men should 
repent ’’ (Mark vi. 12). Like their Master, the disciples com- 
manded the people to repent. 

But what of the post-Pentecostal preaching? Two examples 
of the apostles’ method can be found in Peter and Paul. First 
of all let us take Peter. As the people in Jerusalem listened to 
the first utterance of the church on the day of Pentecost they 
were pricked in their hearts and came to Peter and the others 
and said, “‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Peter 
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replied, “‘ Repent, and be baptized everyone of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins ”’ (Acts ii. 38). Shortly 
afterwards the people in the city came flocking around Peter 
and John, following the wondrous healing of the lame man who 
sat by the Beautiful Gate of the temple. But as they came their 
hearts must have been stung with the condemning words Peter 
spoke to them as he charged them with killing the Prince of 
life. As he concluded, he said, “ Repent ye therefore, and be 
converted ” (Acts iii. 19). 

The apostle to the Gentiles took the same message to the 
uncircumcision as Peter took to the circumcision. While he 
spoke to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill Paul said, ““ Now [God] 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent ” (Acts xvii. 30). On 
taking farewell of the Ephesian elders he said that he had gone 
from house to house, “ testifying both to the Jews, and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts xx. 21). When he was before Agrippa 
he spoke words which might well be taken as descriptive of his 
whole ministry; “ I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision: 
but showed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance’ (Acts xxvi. 20). Repentance was therefore 
clearly emphasized in the spoken message of those days. It 
- would be good if there were a return to that early emphasis in the 
preaching of to-day. 

It is not only important to recognize the place this idea had 
in the spoken word; it is right that we should appreciate its 
relation to other important factors also. Let us consider :— 


Il. THE PLACE GIVEN TO REPENTANCE 


(a) In the mission of Christ. We know that He came to seek 
and save the lost, that He came to give His life a ransom for 
many. These are vital and important matters that we must 
never forget. At the same time we should remember that 

Christ also declared, “‘ I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance ” (Luke v. 32). 


(b) In the will of God. To know the will of God is one of the 
chief objectives in the study of the Word of God. What 
then is the will of God regarding man? One of the 
answers given to that question is found in II Pet. iti. 9: 
“The Lord is not slack concerning His promise as some 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 


- to repentance.” God wills that all men repent. 


In the joy of heaven. It is revealed that heaven is the place 
of joy and gladness. We might well ask, What could 
happen here on earth to-day to bring immediate joy in 
heaven? The well-known fifteenth chapter of Luke gives 
the answer. It is Christ’s answer: “‘I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance ” (verse 7); “‘ I say unto you, there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth ’’ (verse 10). The repentance of man, even 
of one man, gives the angels cause for joy. 


In the commission of Christ. Luke records that after His 
resurrection our Lord opened His followers’ understanding 
that they might understand the Scriptures and said to them, 
“ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem ” (Luke xxiv. 
46f.). Then He added their responsibility; “‘ Ye are 
witnesses of these things.” He commanded that “ repen- 
tance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name.” We have seen how Paul declared that God com- 
manded all men to repent; now Christ commands His 


disciples to preach repentance among all nations. It is 


therefore Christ’s commission that all be called to re- 
pentance. 


In the purpose of Christ’s exaltation. It must have been 
a great moment in heaven when Christ returned, when He 
was exalted. Concerning His exaltation Peter declared : 
“« Him hath God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and for- 
giveness of sins” (Acts v. 31). Exalted to give repentance 
to Israel. | 


From the evidence of Scripture it is clear that all men every- 
where should repent. Its place in the will of God, and its 
significant emphasis in the written and the spoken word of the 


apostles puts this beyond doubt. Men must repent. 
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But we realize that repentance does not stand alone; it is 
necessary, but man must do more than repent. There are what 
we might call :— 


Ill. THE ACCOMPANIMENTS OF REPENTANCE 


These we shall consider in the following way:— 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


(d) 


Regarding God. The key-note of this is struck for us by 
Paul as he spoke to the elders from Ephesus; it is repen- 
tance toward God (Acts xx. 21). To Agrippa he declared 
that men should repent and turn to God (Acts xxvi. 20). 
How important is this emphasis that, if man is going to 
turn in repentance from sin, in that repentance he must 
turn to God. 


Regarding the truth. Truth and God are inseparable, 
particularly the truth revealed in His Word. If there are 
those who oppose the truth, there is a special way to deal 
with those opponents, and there is a special purpose in so 
dealing with them. “ The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves; if God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth ” (2 Tim. ii. 24f.). As those who have 
hitherto shut their hearts to the truth turn from the error 
of their ways their repentance is accompanied with the 
acknowledgment of the truth they opposed. It is thus with 
all who repent; they must go on to the acknowledgment 
of the truth as it is in Christ. | 


Regarding the Gospel. When our Lord came forth preach- 
ing repentance, He added, “and believe the Gospel” 
(Mark i. 15). Surely this is a further step: the repentant 
one turns to God, acknowledges the truth, and believes 
the Gospel. In this way the sinner comes through to the 
forgiveness of sins. “* Believe the Gospel”; how much 
the soul that is torn by sin and repents needs to hear and 
obey these words. 


Regarding Christ. Back again we go to Paul’s words to the 
Ephesian elders. He told them that he testified to Jews 
and Greeks “ repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts xx. 21). Here, surely, is that to 
which all things lead; it is only through faith in Christ 


(e) 
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that the repentant sinner turns to God. Only when this 
is accomplished can it be said that the great question has 
been settled. 


Regarding baptism. When John the Baptist ministered 
baptism, it was a baptism unto repentance. Now in the 
post-Pentecostal period we are reminded that there is still 
a close relationship between repentance and baptism. That 
this might not be overlooked we remember that when Peter 
spoke to the enquiring crowd at Pentecost he said, “‘ Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38). “*‘ Repent, and be 
baptized ”—-there is the two-fold command; “ every one 
of you”’—there are those thus commanded. Baptism, 
like repentance, is not only laid upon some; it is com- 
manded for all. The New Testament knows nothing of 
unbaptized believers. By our baptism we acknowledge 
our identification with Christ, that we have died to sin and 
been raised to walk in newness of life with Him. Does not 
the Shorter Catechism declare that the ultimate end of 
repentance is a new obedience? Nothing explains such an 
obedience better than the walk in newness of life to which 
we are raised with Christ in our baptism. The way is 
plain; repent, turn to God, acknowledge the truth, believe 
the Gospel, have faith toward Christ, be baptized. Your 
sins will be forgiven, they will be blotted out (Acts iii. 19), 
and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Yet one word remains; it is a solemn word, one which is 
taken from an utterance made by Christ: “‘ Repent, or ye shall 
all perish ’’ (Luke xiii. 3). Although the words had a special 
significance for those to whom He spoke, they bring their 
solemn message to us to-day. It is only too solemnly true; 
except we repent, we must all likewise perish. 


Dunoon, Argyllshire. | JAMES GRAHAM. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL!’ 


Two books lie before us, both of which deal in different ways with the 
interpretation of St. John’s Gospel. 


By far the more important of the two is the long and eagerly expected 
volume on this theme by Professor Dodd. We gather from the dedication 
that it is the fruit of a quarter of a century’s study and thought, and as we 
look through it we find abundant evidence that Professor Dodd has put 
his best qualities of heart and brain into this work. When we consider 
the infinite variety of Holy Writ, it is no wonder that different parts should 
make a special appeal to different readers. The distinctive features of the 
Johannine Gospel and Epistles quite plainly make a special appeal to 
Professor Dodd (equally plainly, the Johannine Apocalypse does not). He 
reveals rare and sympathetic insight into the Evangelist’s mind and the 
process of his thought, and wide and exact acquaintance with his milieu, 
and has given us a book which will be valued for long as one of the leading 
works in this field produced in this generation. It is no less significant than 
Professor Bultmann’s commentary, and far more satisfying. 


It is not, however, a commentary on the Gospel, nor is it a critical study 
comparable to those of B. W. Bacon and W. F. Howard. The historical 
question is relegated to an appendix of barely ten pages, and its treatment 
is inconclusive, although Professor Dodd does not dismiss as impossible 
the view “ that the Johannine narrative rests upon personal reminiscences, 
transformed through the experiences of a long life, after the manner 
imagined by Browning in A Death in the Desert” (p. 449). But there is 
much more to be said on this aspect than is said in these few pages. The 
present book has not exhausted its author’s thought on this and many other 
aspects of his subject, and it is to be hoped that his duties as Director of 
the new translation of the Bible will not prevent him from giving us as 
much again as he has given us here. 


The volume consists of three parts. The first gives a wonderfully concise 
and scholarly survey of the variegated background against which the 
Evangelist wrote; the second examines a number of the leading ideas and 
key-words of the Gospel; the third presents a detailed account of the main 
argument and structure of the Gospel. 


The purpose of the first part is to try to determine “ the universe of 
discourse within which the thought of the gospel moves”. The Evangelist 
is regarded as addressing himself to “‘ a wide public consisting primarily of 


1 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. By C. H. Dodd, M.A., Hon. D.D., 
F.B.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 1953. xii, 478 pp. 42s. net.) 

A Companion to St. John’s Gospel. By J. Stephen Hart, M.A., B.Sc., formerly 
Bishop of Wangaratta. (Melbourne University Press. [British agents: Cam- 
bridge University Press.}] 1952. viii, 215 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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devout and thoughtful persons . . . in the varied and cosmopolitan society 
of a great Hellenistic city such as Ephesus under the Roman Empire ”, 
and Professor Dodd takes “‘ soundings here and there in the religious 
literature of that time and region, with a view to reconstructing in some 
measure the background of thought which the evangelist presupposed in 
his readers”. So he reviews the Hermetic literature (to which he has 
devoted some attention in his earlier book, The Bible and the Greeks), 
Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism, Gnosticism and Mandaism (but Man- 
daism turns out to be too late to be of any direct importance for the 
investigation). “‘ Rabbinic Judaism, Philo and the Hermetica,” he says, 
“remain our most direct sources for the background of thought, and in 
each case the distinctive character of Johannine Christianity is brought 
out by observing the transformation it wrought in ideas which it holds in 
common with other forms of religion.” 


Having thus established a background against which to read the Gousal 
he goes on in the second part to consider against that background the 
Evangelist’s use of symbolism and his treatment of such dominant concepts 
as eternal life, the knowledge of God, truth, faith, union with God, light, 
glory and judgment, and of such significant terms as the Spirit, the Messiah, 
the Son of Man, the Son of God, and the Logos. He shows clearly how the 
Evangelist interprets his leading themes in the sense of the historical revela- _ 
tion of God in the person of Christ. John ‘“ makes use of the strongest 
expressions for union with God that contemporary religious language 
provided, in order to assure his readers that he does seriously mean 
what he says: that through faith in Christ we may enter into a personal © 
community of life with the eternal God, which has the character of &yétrn, 
which is essentially supernatural and not of this world, and yet plants its 
feet firmly in this world, not only because real &ydtrn cannot but express 
itself in practical conduct, but also because the crucial act of &ydatrn was 
actually performed in history, on an April day about a.p. 30, at a supper 
table in Jerusalem, in a garden across the Kidron valley, in the headquarters 
of Pontius Pilate, and on a Roman cross at Golgotha. So concrete, so 
actual, is the nature of the divine &yatrn; yet none the less for that, by 
entering into the relation of &ydtrn thus _— up for men, we may dwell 
in God and He in us” (pp. 199 f.). 


Our Evangelist, in fact, as the third division of this book reveals in detail, 
is completely faithful to the primitive Apostolic Preaching. Not only may 
the outline of the kerygma be traced in the general course of his Gospel; 
the same pattern recurs on a smaller scale in each episode of the Gospel. 
Seven such episodes are distinguished in the first main division of the 
Gospel, called The Book of Signs ”’ (ii. 1-xii. 50), each episode con- 
sisting of narrative followed by discourse in which the narrative’s spiritual 
meaning is unfolded. In the second main division, called ‘‘ The Book of 
the Passion ”’ (xiii. 1—xx. 31), the narrative (i.e. the Passion Narrative 
itself) is preceded, not followed, by the explanatory discourse. (Ch. i 
consists of Prologue and Testimony, and Ch. xxi is a postscript.) 

There are some books whose value can be assimilated in a single reading 
(or even less). It will take many readings to appreciate adequately the 
exegetical and spiritual wealth which Professor Dodd has shared with us 
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in this book. At an early stage in its perusal one may wonder whether 
enough relative weight has been laid on the Old Testament and Hebraic 
element which is basic to John’s thought. There is, however, frequent 
reference to Rabbinic parallels and to contemporary Jewish usage. Thus 
with regard to the Feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 2) “ it is probable that 
the dialogues themselves contain deliberate allusions to the ritual of the 
festival and the ideas associated with it ” (p. 348). It would be interesting 
to see if the discourses at other festivals mentioned throughout the Gospel 
contain comparable allusions. According to an unpublished thesis by Miss 
Aileen Guilding the various discourses do contain remarkable allusions to 
the lessons prescribed for the respective festivals in the old Palestinian 
triennial lectionary. 


Like the well at Sychar, Professor Dodd’s book is = and he who 
comes to drink at is (with an adequate &vtAnwa, it is to be hoped) will 
thirst again and come back for more. 


But John’s Gospel is not for the scholar alone. The plain Christian 
comes to it and rejoices in the living water which flows so freely here. The 
other book before us was written by a plain Christian, whose intellectual 
equipment could not be compared with Professor Dodd’s. Yet Bishop 
Hart has given us a thoughtful study of the Gospel which we have read 
with profit. After his retirement from the see of Wangaratta, Australia, 
in 1942, we are told, he gave himself almost exclusively to the study of the 
Fourth Gospel, and this book is the fruit of his study. It is his last work; 
he died the day after its printing was completed. 


An article in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY some four years ago by the 
late Dr. R. J. Drummond gave us “ an old man’s speculations ” on the 
Johannine writings. Dr. Drummond had no doubt that there were features 
in all five Johannine writings which made a special appeal to old age and 
thus confirmed the tradition that their writer was an old man. And indeed 
many Christians, as they grow older, find themselves drawn more and more 
to this Gospel for spiritual sustenance. So it was with Bishop Hart. 


Bishop Hart takes up the incidents and discourses of the Gospel one by 
one and gives us his thoughts about them. He accepts as indubitable the 
apostolic authorship; the idea of a separate “ Elder John ”’ he dismisses 
as a fantasy. He is unconvincing when he suggests (because of certain 
difficulties in the Nicodemus episode) that John’s reporting ability im- 
proved with practice; and it is unnecessary to depreciate Mark’s credit 
in order to maintain John’s. He finds no difficulty in believing that the 
same John wrote both Gospel and Apocalypse: a belief, by the way, which 
makes Dr. Dodd quote Horace: credat ludaeus Apella; non ego! To 
Bishop Hart, John’s Gospel contains the quintessence of Christianity; this 
fact, to his mind, adequately accounts for what he calls “ the rationalist 
attack on St. John”. To rebut this attack and re-establish confidence 
in the Fourth Evangelist’ s record of Christ i is the Bishop’s aim throughout 
his book. 


F., F. B. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY! 


Two handsome volumes have reached us from Messrs. Eerdmans of Grand 
Rapids, the second and third to appear in their recently inaugurated series 
The New International Commentary on the New Testament. The first 
volume to appear was Mr. Geldenhuys’s Commentary on Luke, which 
was reviewed in our pages in July 1951. The series when complete will 
consist of seventeen volumes, and the names of contributors thus far 
announced show that it is indeed an international enterprise: they are 
drawn from America, England, Scotland, the Netherlands, and South 
Africa. The General Editor of the series is Professor N. B. Stonehouse. 
While he and his team of collaborators all accept the Reformed faith, the 
project, as the Prospectus makes clear, “is not a mere repetition of a 
tradition. The Bible is recognized as being the Word of God, and that 
Word is given the right of way at all times. With the help of this faith, 
and the disciplines and discoveries of modern scholarship, the aim of this 
commentary is to make for some definite progress in the march of God’s 
truth.” Each contributor is free to express his independent judgment 
on all the matters coming within the scope of his work. The expositions 
are based on the American Standard Version of 1901, which is printed in 
full, but behind them lies a careful textual and exegetical study of the 
Greek. More technical aspects, including grammatical, textual and 
historical problems, are treated in footnotes. 


The two volumes now before us are the work of Dutch scholars: Pro- 
fessor F. W. Grosheide, the veteran incumbent of the New Testament 
Chair in the Free University of Amsterdam, writes the commentary on 
1 Corinthians, and Professor H. N. Ridderbos, of the New Testament Chair 
in Kampen Theological Seminary, is responsible for that on Galatians. 
Professor Stonehouse contributes a General Foreword to each volume. 


Professor Grosheide’s commentary has the qualities we should expect 
from a scholar of his internationally recognized calibre and long experi- 
ence. One main line, he shows, runs throughout 1 Corinthians. The 
distinctive peril of the Corinthian Christians was their insistence on moral 
and spiritual freedom to a point where they were only too liable to con- 
form to the lax standards of their pagan neighbours. Paul teaches them 
the true nature of Christian freedom. This freedom (&ovcia) “ cannot 
be the rule for a Christian’s behaviour, nor does it tell him how he should 
act. The life of the believer must be ruled by the principle of love. This 
love, both toward God and toward the neighbour, declares how the 
Christian’s exousia is to be used ”’. 


We look up with interest Professor Grosheide’s judgment on a number 
of exegetical issues. He refutes the argument, based by Harnack and others 


1 Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By F. W. Grosheide, 
Th.D., Professor at the Free University of Amsterdam. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. 415 pp. $5.00.) 

The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia. By Herman N. Ridderbos, 
Th.D., Professor in- the Theological Seminary at Kampen, The Netherlands. 
(Same publishers. 1953. 238pp. $3.50.) 
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on the absence of any appeal to elders or deacons at Corinth, that the 
Corinthian church was charismatically administered. “I of Christ” 
(i. 12) is interpreted as denoting a separate party in Corinth rather than as 
Paul’s personal refusal to own any name save the name that all Christians 
owned. The difference between wuyikds and trvevpartixds in ii. 14 f. is 
explained by the statement that a man’s trvevyais only “ born again by the 
Holy Spirit’; until that takes place he has only wuy?. The mission of 
Timothy (iv. 17) seems to be linked with that of Acts xix. 22. The refer- 
ence in 1 Corinthians v. 9 is to an earlier letter from Paul to the Corinthians, 
now lost (Professor Grosheide does not appear to say whether he finds 
any trace of it in 2 Corinthians vi. 14—vii. 1). The A.V. rendering of vi. 4 
(taking xaOizete as imperative) is preferred, and is interpreted ironically. 
The R.S.V. rendering “ her conjugal rights” is preferred in vii. 3. In 
vii. 25 ff. the R.V. and A.S.V. interpretation “ virgin daughter” is ap- 
proved as against R.S.V. “ betrothed ” The praying and prophesying — 
of women in xi. 5 are done “ in public rather than in the meetings of the 
congregation ’’. The words “ because of the angels ” in xi. 10 are explained 
as due to the angels’ having been witnesses of the creation of the woman 
from the man. On the injunction “ let them ask their own husbands at 
home ”’ (xiv. 35), he says: “* The apostle assumes that the husband will be 
able and willing to answer those questions. The implications of this word 
of Paul are thus equally far-reaching for the men as for the women.” 


On all these and many other disputed points Professor Grosheide knows 
his own mind and expresses it unambiguously. Sometimes, however, we 
wish he would take the reader in greater detail along the path by which he 
has reached his conclusions. 


The same complaint cannot be made of Professor Ridderbos’s volume | 
on Galatians, which is provided with a fuller apparatus of documentation 
and textual discussion. The first thing we want to know about any com- 
mentator on Galatians is whether he is a North Galatian or a South 
Galatian. Professor Ridderbos, we are glad to say, is a convinced South 
Galatian. In other words, the “ churches of Galatia * to which the letter 
is addressed are those of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, 
founded by Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary journey in those 
parts. The next thing we ask is the date of the epistle. Here Galatians 
iv. 13 is taken to imply that Paul’s visit to these churches mentioned in 
Acts xvi. 1 ff. has taken place; the epistle was therefore written after the 
Council of Jerusalem. The Jerusalem visit of Galatians ii. 1 ff. is that of 
Acts xv; that of Acts xi. 30 is not mentioned in Galatians. Peter's dis- 
simulation at Antioch (Galatians ii. 11 ff.) took place after the Council 
of Jerusalem. On a number of these points the reviewer would adopt a 
different position, but such differences are insignificant when there is 
agreement on the basic South Galatian destination of the epistle. 


This is an excellent commentary. In scholarship, in theological grasp 
of the apostle’s argument, and in expository power, it need not fear 
comparison with the masterpieces of exegesis which this epistle has 
called forth in days gone by. Professor Ridderbos (whose great work on 
The Coming of the Kingdom we noticed in the QUARTERLY for July, 1951) 
has again given proof that he stands in the front rank of Reformed scholar- 
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ship, and we look forward to many more contributions to Biblical litera- 
ture from his pen. 

The first volumes of The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament have set a high standard for their successors to aim at. 
F. F. B. 


INFANT BAPTISM’ 


IN reviewing a book on a controversial subject, it is difficult for a reviewer . 
to pronounce categorically that the book is “‘ good ”’ or “ bad”. When he 
does so, his readers will want to know on which side he himself stands, 
before they can give fair weight to his judgment, since the verdict of 
“ good ” or “ bad’? may be no more than an expression of agreement or 
disagreement with the author’s point of view. So let it be said at the outset 
that the present reviewer, as a member of the Church of England, is a 
convinced believer in Infant Baptism, and that he finds this book “* good ”’, 
both because of its conclusions and because of the means by which these 
conclusions are reached. 

Infant Baptism has been defended and attacked on various grounds. 
Marcel does not believe in the so-called “* plain text” approach, because, 
if there is no plain text that speaks of the baptism of children, there is 
equally no plain text which speaks of the adult baptism of sons and 
daughters born of Christian parents. The plain text has its place in due 
course, but its validity can be seen only against the whole context of God’s 
dealings with man. 

With this in view, Marcel first presents a study of the Sacraments and 
the Sacramental principle, particularly in relation to the Word of God as 
preached and accepted. Between the Word and the Sacraments there are 
points of similarity and of difference, but it is vital to hold to the priority 
of the Word. 

The second section of the book discusses the Covenant of Grace, and 
this section is fundamental for the author’s whole position. The Covenant 
of God is seen as fundamentally one in all its dispensations, even though 
the form of its administration varies. Its theme all through is, “* I will be 
your God.” Its Sacraments have essentially the same significance in the 
two dispensations. This is, of course, a point of disagreement between 
the two sides in the discussion, and Marcel therefore works out the 
argument fully, and returns to it later in the book when he comes speci- 
fically to Infant Baptism. 

Who then are the beneficiaries of the Covenant of Grace to-day? 
Undeniably proselytes, who believe the Word preached, enter in by faith. 
But does the Bible regard the child of Christian parents as equivalent to an 
unbeliever, with the status of a future proselyte who has not yet heard and 
responded? Certainly this is not true in the Old Testament, and Marcel 
can find no reason for supposing that it is true now. The child of a 
believer has a Covenant status, and therefore is entitled to the sign of the 


1 The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism. Sacrament of the Covenant of Grace. 
By Pierre Ch. Marcel. Translated from the French by Philip Edgcumbe Hughes. 
(James Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1953. 256 pp. 15s.) 
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Covenant. Here follows a closely reasoned discussion on the nature of 
~ human responsibility and response, and the reader is disabused of any 
idea that Infant Baptism, or birth within the Covenant circle, is an 
automatic key to salvation. 

Only now can one fairly approach the precise question of Adult and 
Infant Baptism, which forms the third part of the book; and this part 
recapitulates and builds upon the basic positions already established, 
under the heading, “‘ Baptism: Sacrament of the Covenant of Grace.” 
Here the direct objections to Infant Baptism are clearly faced in the light 
of Covenant Theology, and are dealt with in a particularly satisfying way. 


The author has made a full study of older and more recent writers. 
There is much of Calvin, and many references naturally to Barth, Leen- 
hardt, and Cullmann. Needless to say, there is also much Scripture, 
though on pp. 107 f. it is a pity that all the Scriptures intended to support 
a vital point in the argument are relegated to a series of footnote references. 
Such tactics commonly suggest that an author knows he is skating on 

The translation is by the Rev. P. E. Hughes, a contributor to THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, and it reads as smoothly as though it were an 


original. | | 
Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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Methodical Bible Study. A New Approach to Hermeneutics. By Robert 
A. Traina, S.T.M., Associate Professor of English Bible in the 
Biblical Seminary in New York. (R. A. Traina, 73 College Place, 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 1952. ix, 269 pp. $3.95.) 


On first turning over the pages of this book one gathers the impression 
that here is something that is rather dull and heavy. Closer reading, how- 
ever, reveals that the apparent heaviness is due to the systematic way in 
which the author sets out his subject. He is showing how the reader may 
“* develop a methodical and practical step-by-step approach which may be - 
used in the study of any passage". The four chapters are headed, 
“* Observation Interpretation ’’, Evaluation and Application ’’, and 
“ Correlation’, and under these headings we are taught to break up a 
passage, a sentence, a phrase, and to reach our interpretation in the light 
of text, context, and the Bible as a whole. This is a hard way of Bible 
study, but no one who believes that the Bible is the meaningful word of 
God can afford to ignore such a method, if he really wishes to know what 
that Word says. 


The material has been tested out by the author in the classroom. 
J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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Victory over Suffering. By William Goulooze. 1949. 150 pp. Blessings 
of Suffering. Same author. 1951. 172 pp. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. %2 each.) 


Some time ago we reviewed Dr. Goulooze’s able book on Pastoral 
Psychology. In that book the author incorporated some of his findings 
from a questionnaire on the subject of a Christian’s reactions to sufferings. 
These two books give a fuller exposition of these findings, and are shot 
through with Dr. Goulooze’s own experiences. It is only by reading 
certain sections carefully that one discovers how terrible indeed has been 
the illness from which Dr. Goulooze has suffered. He has not known any | 
sudden divine healing, and yet the Lord has healed spirit, mind, and body 
through the long agonies of pain. 

Both of these books have been widely circulated to sufferers, and one 
_ Can imagine what comfort they have brought. Here are some chapter and 
section headings: Blessings of suffering directed through consecration. 
Does Satan trouble everyone? Is God in control? How can I face this 
operation? Why this wasted pain? The Unseen Partner. 

Dr. Goulooze writes each chapter. Then he adds testimonies from 
others, followed by a group of selected texts; with a few poems or verses 
to close the chapter. The Christian who is called to go through the 
sufferings of pain and sickness will realize that he is not alone: others are 
treading the same way, and the Lord is with each one. 


J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Die Gleichnisse Jesu. By Dr. Joachim Jeremias, Professor in the University 
of Gottingen. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1952. 174 pp. Sw. fr. 9.70.) 


This is the second edition of Professor Jeremias’s study of the Parables 
of Jesus, which first appeared in 1947. It is No. 10 in the series of 
Abhandlungen on the theology of the Old and New Testaments edited by 
Professors Eichrodt and Cullmann. 

In this revised edition greater space is devoted to the exposition of the 
individual parables. 

Professor Jeremias makes his starting-point the works of A. Jiilicher 
and C. H. Dodd. He emphasizes that the parables, as they have been 
preserved for us, must be understood in the context of a twofold life-setting 
—firstly, their setting in the concrete situation of Jesus’ ministry, and 
secondly, their setting in the life of the early Church. The change-over 
from the one setting to the other meant, in particular, that the original 
eschatological stress was replaced by a parenetic stress, although it would 
be wrong to suppose that the parenetic element was not present from the 
beginning. In their original setting all the parables compel the hearer 
to take up a definite position towards the person and mission of Jesus. The 
arrival of the decisive hour is the theme of each. “‘ The strong man is 
disarmed, the powers of evil must weaken, the physician comes to the 
sick, the lepers are cleansed, the great debt is remitted, the lost sheep is 
brought home, the door of the father’s house is opened, the poor and the 
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beggars are called to the feast, a master whose kindness is quite uncon- 
ditioned pays the full wage, great joy possesses men’s hearts. The year 
of God’s grace has broken in. For He has appeared, whose hidden glory 
shines behind every word and every parable—the Saviour Himself.”” This 
positive exposition commands our hearty assent; something, however, 
seems to be missing, for Professor Jeremias’s eschatology is too exclusively 
realized ”’. 


Zeit und Geschichte in der Offenbarung des Johannes. By Mathias Rissi. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1952. 179 pp. Sw. fr. 13.50; DM. 13.00.) 


This book (No. 22 in the Ziirich Abhandlungen) is entitled Time and 
History in the Revelation of John, but it covers a wider field than the title 
might indicate. The various temporal expressions in Revelation are 
carefully examined, and the author concludes that ideas of extra-tempora- 
lity, supra-temporality, or timelessness are foreign to the book. Time is 
not something which we need to be redeemed from; it is bound up with 
the life of man as created, not as fallen. The visions of Revelation (which 
are true visions) are therefore concerned with real historical experience. 
The book is a consistent unity, Dr. Rissi assures us; in particular, his study 
completely refutes the idea of a Jewish apocalypse embedded in a Christian 
one or revised in a Christian sense. Revelation presents a theology of 
history which is thoroughly Christian; at its centre stands Jesus Christ, 
who became man as the promised Messiah, wrought redemption for men, 
and will bring the world to its due consummation. Without pointing to 
particular events of history, Revelation shows the meaning of all history 
in the light of Christ’s Parousia. We do not agree in all points with the 
author; e.g. it seems rather far-fetched to interpret the twenty-four elders 
as symbolic of Time, and we should find more direct reference than he 
allows to persons, events and tendencies of John’s day (e.g. the imperial 
cult in the province of Asia and the belief in Nero redivivus). We think, 
however, that he is on the right lines in dating Revelation in Vespasian’s 
reign rather than in Domitian’s (the origin of the Domitianic tradition is 
not difficult to explain); and in general we have found this work an 
illuminating contribution to the study of Revelation. 


Die Erwahlung Israels nach dem Alten Testament. By Th. C. Vriezen. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1953. 116 pp. Sw. fr. 12.50; DM 12.00.) 


Number 24 in the Ziirich series of theological Abhandlungen is a study of 
The Election of Israel according to the Old Testament by the Professor 
of Old Testament in the University of Groningen. This question has 
been widely treated in recent years, and Professor Vriezen indicates its 
topical character in the light of the Hitlerian extermination campaign 
and the emergence of the state of Israel. But he thinks that the 
methodology of too many recent students of Israel's election is unsatis- 
factory. For his part, he begins with a lexical study of the Hebrew terms 
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in which Israel’s election is expressed in the Old Testament—in particular 
the verb bachar, which in this theological sense is characteristic of Deutero- 
nomy, and the noun-formation bachir, which is equally characteristic of 
Isaiah xl-lv. Then comes an exegetical study of the most important 
passages containing these terms thus used. (We do not think, however, 
that his exegesis is helped by the assumption of a “ thou” source and 
a “ye” source in Deuteronomy.) In conclusion, he emphasizes that 
election is the sovereign act of God, that the Bible insists on God’s electing 
activity rather than the elected-ness (Erwdhltsein) of His people. To those 
.. who hold that the Christian Church superseded the Jews as the elect people 
of God because of the latter’s rejection of Christ, he points out that the 
historic Church has not been guiltless of similar rejection: “ the cruci- 
fixion of Christ has been repeated from her side millions of times, both in 
principle and in practice.”” The conclusion to which his study seems to 
lead us is therefore practically that which the Apostle Paul reaches in 
Romans xi. 


The Jehovah's Witnesses and Jesus Christ. By Bruce M. Metzger. (The 
Theological Book Agency, Princeton, N.J. 1953. 21 pp. 15 cents.) 


This “‘ Biblical and Theological Appraisal ”’ (as the sub-title calls it) first 
appeared as an article in Theology To-day for April, 1953. In its reprinted 
form it will certainly be useful for distribution, especially among people 
who have been influenced by the ** Witnesses ’’. The history and character 
of this movement are briefly sketched, but Professor Metzger rightly lays 
chief emphasis on their doctrine of the person of Christ as their basic error, 
showing how this doctrine conflicts with that of Scripture, and is based on 
erroneous translation and ignorance of Greek grammar. Those who would 
counter such teaching should do so by “ inviting the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
to enter into the larger inheritance of life and knowledge which the historic 
Christian faith provides ”’. 

The 1953 Book List of the Society for Old Testament Study, like its 
predecessors, is an indispensable handbook for the Old Testament student. 
Once again, Professor Rowley and his colleagues have surveyed the world’s 
output of literature in this field over the past twelve months, and given us 
the fruit of their labours, duly classified and annotated. (One could wish 
that New Testament students were so well served!) Among the multi- 
tudinous entries, we find notices of two recent books by Professor E. J. 
Young, who is described as “ well acquainted with the work of critical 
scholars, whom he treats with courtesy and fairness even where he parts 
company with them decisively, and the work of Uppsala is as familiar to 
him as that of older writers. . . . The critical discussion of recent theories 
by a conservative scholar, whose enlightenment is revealed in the manner 
of his introduction of these theories to his readers, is to be welcomed ”’. 
There is no belittling of conservative work just because it is conservative. 
The Book List, which contains 88 pages (including an Index of Authors) 
may be had for 5s. from the Society’s Secretary, Professor G. Henton 
Davies, “ Melrose ’’, Church Street, Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham. 
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